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Foreword 


e e e 


“Early Days In Hamilton County, Then and Now,” 
is not intended to be a complete history of the county. It 
is impossible to make a full and accurate survey of the 
whole area, in the brief space of this small book. 


Rather, it is designed to present pictures of pionecr 
days and to inform the young people of the present, con- 
cerning the lives of the brave people who began the settle- 
ment of Hamilton County; to show something of the 
geographical locations which they chose for their homes, 
together with the difficulties they faced, in order to make 
our county the prosperous and delightful place it is today. 


If, in perusing this work, one finds his family un- 
mentioned, the writer will regret the circumstance, but 
will trust there may be sufficient beneficial historical ma- 
terial herein, to justify the book’s existence. 


Especial thanks should go to Mr. J. W. Lee for his 
generosity in permitting the free use of his History for 
reference; also to Miss Charlotte Crosley for the use of 
much historical material, which she has preserved at Ken- 


dall Young Library. 


Mrs. Edith Byerley, County Superintendent, has been 
an “ever present” help, in all perplexing situations, and she 
has given wise council and helpful suggestions. 


County Clerk, H. O. Cutler and Judge O. J. Hender- 
son have been very kind in loaning reference material, and 
Miss Shirley Miller has been a valued helper in the combin- 
ing and typing of this work. To all of these and to kindly 
interested friends, the most sincere thanks is hereby ten- 


dered, 
Bessie L. Lyon. 
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This Is Our Iowa ; 
Where did Iowa begin? If we ask the huge boulders 


that lie in the fields or along the streams where Iowa be- 
gan, they would take you back to a time when the world 
was covered with ice, which finally disappeared dropping 
the stones and leaving the earth exposed; a part of this new 
earth was lowa. 

When Lief Ericson, sailing from Greenland, about the 
year 1000 A. D. landed on the eastern coast of America, he 
thought he had found a goodly land, but he did not : know 
that lowa was here, even then. 


Columbus, sailing across uncharted seas, ie 
islands off the coast of North America, in 1492, but he had 
no knowledge of the fact that Iowa was here. 


Spanish explorers who followed Columbus, discovered 
Mexico, the Pacific Ocean, explored South America and 
ceaselessly sought for gold; they little dreamed that Jowa 
was here, waiting for settlement. 


When 1600 came, the French adventurers started ex- 
ploring the new land af America, but they started far to 
the north and came down the St. Lawrence river, estab- 
lished Quebec and Montreal, and sent hundreds of men out 
to treat with the Indians in order to secure their valuable 
furs; along with these traders went missionaries of the 
Jesuit order, who worked zealously to convert the Indians 
to Christianity. 


Working their way down to the Great Lakes, these 
French traders and missionaries at length wanted to know 
more about the great inland river of which the Indians 
told them; how large was it and where did it finally reach 
the.ccean? They knew so little of the real geography of 
North America, that it was believed this great river, the 
Mississippi, flowed into the gulf of California! 

We must not forget the English, in 1607 settled at 
Jamestown, which was soon followed by the colonization 
ot New England and the Adiantic coastal plain, stretching 
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from the Carolinas to Maine—and not even these sturdy 
sons of Britain had any idea that our Iowa was lying here, » 
between the vast Mississippi and the muddy Missouri, wait- 
ing for the first white men to come to her borders. 


Thus, the story of the first white men in Iowa, comes 
to us from two French explorers, Father Marquette and 
his fur trader companion, Louis Joliet, who came in canoes 
from Mackinac to Green Bay, with their Indian guides, 
walked across to the Wisconsin river, carrying their canoes 
meanwhile. 


| They paddled down the Wisconsin stream until they 
came to its junction with the mighty “Father of Waters,” 
just below our present town of McGregor, lowa. This was 
on June 17, 1673, and the scenery was so beautiful that the 
party marveled at its rare attractiveness. 


With great joy they pushed down the river, and after 
a week of paddling, they came to a pathway that bore the 
imprint of human feet. 


They left their canoes and followed the path until 
they arrived at an Indian village, where every thing was 
humming with life. 

At the sight of the black robed priest and his fur clad 
companions the noise of work ceased, and Indians stood in 
silence, wondering at the two “Pale Faces” who were ac- 
companied by strange Indians. We wonder what were the 
real thoughts of the red men, as they saw these white men, 
the first to set foot on Iowa soil! 

Father Marquette held aloft his hands in token of 
peace and the Chief came forward to greet them. There 
must have been a great deal of ceremonial pantomine in this 
meeting, but they managed to understand each other, 
something after this fashion: 

Said Father Marquette, ““Who are you?” and they re- 
plied, ““We are the Illinois.” These Indians lived on the 
Moingona river and called themselves “Moingonas.” ‘The 
French did not like to say all of that name, so they short- 
ened it, and called them “DES MOINES.” 

The river upon which the Indians lived, flowed into 
the Mississippi near the south eastern corner of Iowa, and 
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the French men named it Des Moines river, when they made 
a map of their explorations. 


Today, Iowa has not only a river, but a county and 


her beautiful capital city, Des Moines, bearing the name 


bestowed by the visit of the first white men in Iowa. 

Due to many explorations made by the French, the 
whole Mississippi valley was claimed by this nation; the 
English won the land east of the Mississippi in the French 
and Indian war, and France then gave the land west of the 
great river to Spain, because Spain had aided in the war 
against the English. 

In this way, the area which contained Jowa, was under 
the Spanish flag from 1763 until 1800; then it was ceded 
back to France; in 1803 the vast territory, known as the 
Louisiana Purchase, extending from the Mississippi river 
to the Rocky Mountains, became a part of the United 
States; so we find that our Iowa land has been under three 
flags—French, Spanish.and the United States. 

In 1812, Louisiana was made into a state and the area 
north of it became Missouri territory, but when Missouri 
became a state in 1821, lowa was left without any name 
excepting “Indian Land,” and nobody thought it worth- 
while to call it a territory. With no form of government 
existing over the place, things grew pretty lawless, and as 
settlers wished to enter the area, it was decided to attach 
Iowa to Michigan Territory. 

This connection lasted from 1834 to 1836, when 
Michigan became a state; the next move made Iowa land 
part of Wisconsin Territory from 1836 to 1838, and then 
the Territory of Iowa became a reality. From 1838 to 
1846 there were many plans to have statehood for Jowa, 
but they did not succeed until December, 1846. Iowa 
was one hundred years old in 1946! 


Indians In Iowa 


For hundreds of years redmen wandered over Iowa, 
hunting wild game in the forests and fishing along the 
streams; we do not know all of these early tribes, but they 
often fought each other and quarreled over their hunting 
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grounds; we know that the powerful Sioux and the tribes 
of Sauks and Foxes and the “Joways” fought over Iowa 
soil. -At length the United States government declared 
that a “Neutral Strip” some 40 miles wide, extending di- 
agonally from the north eastern part of the state, (includ- 


ing both Clayton and Winneshiek Counties) to the Des 


Moines river, should be established, and the Sioux should 
stay on the north and the Sauks and Foxes and Joways 
should remain south of this strip. 

This Neutral Strip took in about one half of the north 
part of our Hamilton County; the order for neutrality 
was to take effect about 1830, but the Indians did not stop 
chasing deer far across the prescribed boundaries; in 1835 
when the Dragoons came across this county, they found the 
Ioways along the streams and Albert M. Lee, who made 
the first map of the region, called it the “Iowa District,” 
after the Indians living here. So we are sure that some of 
the Joway tribe lived here in an early day. 

The south line of the Neutral strip left the county 
near Homer, and the land south of this strip was in pos- 
session of the Sauks and Foxes; but in 1842 these tribes 
ceded to the United States government all their land east 
of the Missouri river; these Indians claims were satisfied at 
a cost of about ten cents an acre. | 

Some Sioux Indians living along the Des Moines river, 
objected to the coming of white settlers, and the Lot family 
were so badly treated cart Mrs. Lot soon died of shock and 
one small son ran away and froze to death in the woods; 
Mrs. Lot is said to be the first white woman to die in this 
region; her grave is in the beautiful Vegors cemetery, just 
over the line in Webster county. 

Mrs. Harriet Bonebright Closz, in her book, “The 
Founding of Newcastle” in which she records the story of 
her mother, Mrs. Sarah Brewer Bonebright, states that the 
Brewer family were never troubled by the Indians; that 
when they came to this region they found many freshly 
cut trees and fresh camp fire ashes along the river, and they 
knew Indians were in their vicinity. 

She adds that small bands of Indians often came to 
their cabin and traded canoes and wooden dishes for sup- 
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plies, but they never were unfriendly; in fact the Indians 
soon came and asked the settlers to join them in a buffalo 
hunt; among those going were Wilson Brewer and two 
sons, “Major” Brassfield, Isaac Lyon, Sam Schultz and the 
Indians. After two days the herd was found near an old 
wallow, in the edge of Webster county and the shooting 
began, with the result that the Brewers got two animals, 
Brassfield got two, and the Indians got two, while the last 
buffalo, sorely wounded, ran away and was probably killed 
by the red men later; these buffaloes were supposedly the 
last seen in this part of the country. 

A band of red men followed a chief, “Johnny Green,” 
and hence were known as the “Johnny Greens,” and they 
were often hunting and trapping up and down the Boone 
and Des Moines rivers. ‘They were not savage, but rather 
troublesome, because they were not particularly trust- 
worthy and they often annoyed people by their constant 
bessing people gave them many things, just to get rid of 
them. 


Here Comes Hamilton County 


There are 99 counties in Jowa, each of which conducts 
local government under the laws of the state; a county is 
usually established when there is enough population in an 
area to need to organize for the proper government of the 
community and to carry on community business. 

No government can exist without money to pay ex- 
penses, so We must pay taxes to support it; no community 
is safe unless there is some way of enforcing law and order, 
so we must have officers who are chosen to enforce Jaws 
and see that people may be protected in their rights. ‘Thus 
we find that people got together in the early days and es- 
tablished county governments to meet their needs. 

First of all the land must be surveyed and measured 
off into regular squares, or sections; these sections contain 
640 acres of land, or one square mile; every section is num- 
bered according to a governmental system, and the county 
records must show the exact numbers of the sections. Just 
as every one owning an automobile must have a number to 
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identify his car, so every land owner must have the right 
numbers on his land to prove to the world that he has a 
right to own this particular property. 

By 1850 our county was pretty well surveyed, and 
settlers pushed up the Boone valley and another group made 
homes along the Des Moines river, and were considered 
“neighbors” in those early days. The state legislature, in 
1850 decreed that the western settlers should be in the area 
called Yell county and the eastern ones should be in the 
borders of Risley county; but it seems that the inhabitants 
objected to the arrangement; at all events, by an act of 
December, 1852, the two settlements were united and 
called “Webster” county. 

Every county must have a “capital,” or a county seat, 
in which to carry on the business of the county; when the 
new county of Webster was created, the county seat was 
Homer, located near the center of the area. 


Early Settlers of Hamilton County 


In the spring of 1849, a young man named Pressly C. 
Bell left the settlement at Boone and followed the Des 
Moines river until he came to the place where the Boone 
river joins the Des Moines; following the Boone he found a 
choice piece of rich bottom Jand, and here he staked out his 
claim, which took in a good bit of timber land also. His 
farming equipment was very crude, but he plowed up the 
bottom Jand and planted corn, and he said it produced the 
finest crop of corn that he had ever seen. By best accounts, 
this was the first settler in the county and the farm was in 
what is now Webster township. 

Lee’s History of Hamilton County states that in the 
summer of 1849, Osborne Brannon came and located a 
claim not far from that of Bell, and this second settler was 
also in what is now Webster township. There is some con- 
fusion as to the exact date of some of the pioneer settle- 
ments; Wilson Brewer and a nephew, William Brewer and 
William Stanley are very early arrivals, and Mr. Lee says 
that they came early in the fall of 1850. 

The Brewer clan located six miles south of Webster 
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_ City, near the site of Bone’s Mill, and set up a Jarge tent until 

~acabin could be made. Some time after building his cabin, 
Mr. Brewer sold out to his nephew and moved to the area 
which is now Webster City. He liked the “SHorse Shoe 
Bend” in Boone river and in 1854 he and Wim. Frakes plat- 
ted the town of Newcastle, which consisted of eight blocks, 
lying west of the Northwestern tracks, today and extend- 
ing as far north as the present Illinois Central tracks. So 
we find Wilson Brewer was the first settler in Webster 
City. 

Wm. Stanley sold his claim to Peter Lyon and a bro- 
ther of Peter, Isaac Lyon took a claim on the east side of 
Boone river, near a creek that emptied into the Boone. 
Peter liked this location better than the one he had pur- 
chased from Stanley, so in June, 1852, he traded land with 
Isaac, paying 120 dollars cash, a yoke of young cattle, a 
few pounds of wool and a fifteen gallon copper kettle. We 
may add that this would sound funny in a land transaction 
today, but at that time a metal kettle was much prized, and 
this one had been a family possession for some years; after- 
wards, Peter thought he had given a copper kettle tco 
much! But the small creek upon which the cabin was built 
soon became “Lyon Creek,” just as the more southerly 
stream became “Brewer Creck.”’ 

Other very early settlers were Thomas Hogan and 
John Tolman; Isaac Hook and family came from Ohio 
and took Jand north of Stratford and by 1851 this was a 
stopping place for travelers; it soon became known as 
“Flook’s Point,” and bade fair to become a commercial 
center; however, no railroad came to it, but went througa 
Stratford instead, so that “Hook’s Point” is now just a 
memory. 

There were other settlers in 1851, namely, D. S. 
Jewett, Jacob Crooks, Nick Bonnett, Ed Leastman and 
James Brock; by the close of 1851 there were fourteen 
families in the county, and this gave us the population of 
some 50 people in the Hamilton county area; before 1854 
the whole county of Webster contained fewer than 300 
people. 

In 1852 Benjamin Bell.and family settled near the 
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present site of Bell’s Mill; the Mann-Bell Park was given to 
the county by Jas. Bell and wife in memory of these early 
pioneers, Jas. Bell being a son of Benjamin Bell. 

The year 1852 brought W. W. McKinney, E. Russell, 
Andrew Gloescose, John Whaley, Washington Neese, Dan 
and John DeVore, P. Johnson, Mr. Eckerson, and John 
Cofer, all of whom settled near Homer or Hook’s. Point. 
Others who came that year and had much to do with shap- 
ing the history of the region around Webster City, were 
John N. Maxwell, Patrick Frakes, J. M. and William Funk, 
and J. R. Payne. | 


In this year Isaac Hook and David Carroll both opened 
stores at Hook’s Point, with a limited supply of goods, 
such as gunpowder and a few necessities. 

By 1853 the land survey had been completed and set- 
tlers walked to Des Moines to enter the Jand they claimed; 
they carried their money in belts strapped around their 
bodies for Uncle Sam wanted gold in payment and trav- 
ellers were in danger of being robbed if they did not hide 
their gold. The brothers, David, Ben and Than Beach 
took up land near Newcastle and W. J. Silvers, Alanson 
Dickinson, A. J. Barr and George Cooper also settled in the 
near vicinity. 

The region along the White Fox attracted several fam- 
ilies arid by 1854 Cass township’s land began to be cultiva- 
ted by the families of Robert Willis, L. B. Hull, B. B. Segar 
and John F. Butler. 

The oldest Jand entry available on record for the coun- 
ty states that Thomas Williams entered 400 acres of land, 
a part of which was in section 31, Independence township 
and section 36, of Freedom township; the entry was made 
June 25, 1853. 

It was the custom of settlers to take land along streams 
because they wanted to be sure of timber for fuel and also 
for rails to build fences; thus we find the first settlements 

vere along the Boone river. 

But the Skunk river rises in the northeastern part of 
the county and when 1854 came, we find that this region 
began to attract settlers, the first of whom was Luther 
Lakin who started a home in a grove which soon became 
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known as “Lakin’s Grove.” This land Jay near the river 


in Lyon township. Other members of the Lakin family 
soon followed as well as Dr. Cochran and E. P. McCowan. 


George and Henry Staley took up claims about four 
miles south of Lakin’s Grove and this made the first set- 
tlement in Ellsworth township. This constituted the en- 
tire population of the eastern part of the county before 
1856. The name Lakin’s Grove later became Rose Grove, 
in honor of Judge Rose who bought up some 1200 acres 
of Jand in this area. 

W. J. Silvers and brother-in-law, A. J- Barr, and two 
men named Gregory, came from central Jllinois in 1854 
and expected to go on to Kansas, but when Mr. Silvers saw 
the fine timber along Boone river and the “Blue Stem” 
prairie grass “growing as tall as a man could reach,” he said, 
“Boys this is good enough for me,” and he staked out a 
claim on the southeast quarter of section 26, in what is 
now Freedom township. 


Both the Silvers and the Barr descendants have been 
prominent and progressive people of this county. 

The year 1855 brought a rush of settlers to this region 
because this good land could be bought for a dollar and a 
quarter an acre, and also because the general Jand office had 
been moved from Des Moines to Fort Dodge, and thus they 
need not make the long trip to Des Moines in order to enter 
the land. 


Newcastle 


Willson Brewer, who was determined to make New- 
castle a real town, in 1853 journeyed eastward, stopping at 
Iowa City and Burlington and going as far as Indiana to 
secure recruits for his locality; he walked much of the way 
and was gone most of the summer. ‘This trip was very 
fruitful so far as gathering new people around Newcastle 
Was concerned; among those who came were Tolman Wilt- 
sey, the Funk brothers, Samuel Bates, W. C. and Sumler 
Willson, and others; these people either brought large fam- 
ilies or a sizeable following of friends. The year 1855 was 
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a memorable one for rapid growth; people arrived in 
groups of two to six families. 

It must have been hard to find houses for all the new- 
~ comers, among whom were W. W. Boak and family, P. C. 
Babcock, B. S$. Mason, Joseph Adams, Richard Sackett, 
Cyrus Smith, James Key, G. T. and James Adams, W. I. 
Worthington, John McFarland, Israel Woodard, Michael 
Sweeny, Huitt Ross, Zera Hayden, G. F. Kent, A. Haswell, 
Morgan Hill and Benjamin Millard. 

These and many others of sterling worth, formed.a 

most fortunate and worthwhile background for the future 
of Hamilton County. 


> 


Webster County 


But our Hamilton county did not as yet exist as such. 
It was only a part of Webster county from 1852 until the 
last of December, 1856. 

For purposes of government, when settlers peopled 
an area, it was made into a township; the early settlers 
usually located near a stream and where they had plenty of 
timber for log houses and also for fuel; thus settlements 
were increasing along the Des Moines and Boone rivers and 
their tributaries. Homer had been chosen as county seat of 
Webster county because it was near the center of the coun- 
ty, and the whole county had but three townships, Wash- 
ington, Webster and Hardin. 

The map on the next page will show how they were ar- 
ranged. 
By 1854 the town of Newcastle had been platted and the 
old neglected army post of Fort Dodge had turned into a 
thriving settlement, and new townships had to be created, 
so from 1854 to 1856 the map looked like the lower one on 
the next page. 


Dividing Webster County 
The man who was the chief booster for Homer was 
Granville Burkley, whose influence had made Homer the 
county seat and it is said he practically ran the affairs of 
the county for the first three years; but two colorful char- 
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acters suddenly loomed on the horizon, and succeeded in 
baffling the aims of Mr. Burkley. In 1856 W.C. Willson 
and John F. Duncombe became recognized as leaders in 
civic affairs in Newcastle and Fort Dodge. Instead of 
fighting each other, they seemed to have a mutual desire to 
unite and pull together against the well laid plans of Gran- 
. ville Burkley. 

Homer was apparently prospering well and there were 
great plans for future developments; blocks of town lots 
were laid out and a wholesale grocery business was about to 
come into being, when suddenly a proposition was brought 
up to remove the county seat to Fort Dodge. The Homer- 
ites thought the proposed plan was the sheerest nonsense, 
but events proved that they should have sat up and taken 
notice, instead of poopooing the idea, for Duncombe had 
agreed to help Willson get the county divided, with New- 
castle as county seat of the new county, if Willson would 
get the support of Newcastle to vote the removal of the 
county seat to Fort Dodge. 

An election was held in April of 1856, to decide the 
matter, and there was the greatest excitement at the polling 
places in the three towns and so much ballot box stuffing 
had doubtless never before occured in Jowa. The outcome 
of the election gave Fort Dodge the county seat, which 
made Homer very angry, but no one dared contest the 
election, since so much illegal voting had been practiced 
there that a court contest would have resulted in an un- 
welcome exposure of frauds practiced. 

Fort Dodge had previously obtained the government 
Jand office and with the addition of the county seat, it 
soon grew rapidly and Homer began to decay. 

In 1856 there was a contest over the election of a state 
representative to sit in the legislature at lowa City, which 
was then our state capital; but W. C. Willson won, doubt- 
less aided by Duncombe. 

The trip to lowa City was not an easy one, for Mr. 
Willson had to ride a mule to Marengo, where he sold the 
mule and took a stage to Iowa City; arriving at lowa City, 
he soon got busy and introduced a bill asking that the east- 
ern half of Webster county be made into a new county. 
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At that time, the president of the senate was Col: Wm. 

W. Hamilton who lent willing aid to the movement— 

probably at the earnest request of Duncombe and Willson; 

at all events, on December 22, 1856, the legislature passed 

the bill, creating the new county, and Mr. Willson con- 

ferred the name “Hamilton” on it, in recognition of the 
services of Col. Hamilton in helping to pass the bill. 


The settlement on the Boone had been named New- 
castle by Willson Brewer, but W. C. Willson designated 
the county seat as Webster City and when the government 
established a post office for the new county capital thus 
name became official, and the name of Newcastle was no 
longer recognized. 


The question is often asked why it was called Webster 
City; there is no clear record as to why Willson chose the 
name; it might have been a tardy compliment to Webster 
county; one old settler said it was done in honor of a very 
popular stage driver, who drove stage through the town 
for several years. Whatever the reason for the choice, Mr: 
Willson was very proud of the results of his Jabors, and in 
an address made to the Pioneer Law Makers in Des Moines, 
in 1894, he stated “the county of Hamilton and Webster 
City have been the pride of my life, having been a citizen 
of Hamilton county for some 40 years. At the time it took 
the name Webster City, it did not contain over 100 in- 
habitants.” 


It may be added that Mr. Willson remained a loyal 
promoter of Webster City’s interests up to the time of his 
tragic.death, on August 17, 1900. 


The accidental upsetting of a freight car on the 
Crooked Creek railroad—a road which he had built to Le- 
high—caused the termination of this useful career. 


The division of the county, the loss of the land office 
and the county seat and, finally, the coming of the railroad 
to Webster City and Fort Dodge, eventually wrecked 
Homer; her business died out, opie moved away and the 
town simply shriveled up- peril a few scattered dwellings, 
an oil station, an empty school house and a church now 
bear the name of Homer. 
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Townships 


When Hamilton county was organized in 1856, it 
contained four civil townships. We distinguish between 
civil and congressional townships in this way; a civil town- 
ship is an area that has enough population to need township 
organization for its governing; people want officers elected 
to look after their roads, their schools, and many other 
matters; then there must be an assessor who will go to each 
property owner and find out the valuation of his property, 
so that his taxes may be levied correctly: 

The congressional township is an area six miles square 
with 36 sections in it, and this area has been surveyed by the 
government; the civil townhip may be the same in area as 
the congressional township, if it is so desired. 


On our first county map, the civil townships were 
Boone, Webster, Hardin and Clear Lake and the map 
looked like this: 


* Newcastle 


Boone Township 


Webster Township 
Clear Lake 


ito Township 


Hardin Township 
HAMILTON COUNTY WHEN ORGANIZED — 1856 
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You will notice that the north part of the county is 
set over a distance and the county is not a perfect square 
in shape; this line on which the setting over is made is called 
a “Correction Line.” The government surveyors made it 
so, in order to correct the lines and keep them straight. 


The earth is a sphere and as lines get nearer to thie 
poles, the curvature of the earth finally makes an imperfect 
square, in order to keep the sections square, and so that no 
one shall be cheated in the amount of land he buys, the 
surveyors run a new line from which to base their measure- 
ments; this is always known as a “Correction Line.” 

As more people came, more local governments were 
necessary, and by 1858 all the land lying north of the Cor- 
rection Line was made into Cass township, so by 1860, the 
map looked like this: 


Cass Township 


Townshi Hamilton : 
f ; Clear Lake Township 
Township 
Marion Township Norway Township 


| 
| 
Webster 





HAMILON COUNTY IN 1860 
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The period from 1860 to 1880 brought rapid settle- 
ment of the county, and then the area set by Congress for a 
township by the land survey, became the basis for the civil 
(governmental) township. Therefore, we have now, six- 
teen townships, each six miles square, while an extra town- 
ship, known as Boone, exists only i in name, for its bound- 
aries are the same as cHeebr poration limits of Webster City. 


See if you can name the townships of your county. 





Fremont Cass Blairsburg . Williams 
1861 1858 1867 1878 
Freedom Independence Liberty Rose Grove 
1884 1883 1882 1865 
Webster Hamilton Lyon Lincoln 
. 18§2 1858 1861 1871 
Marion Clear Lake ElIsworth Scott 
1858 1858 1861 1861 


HAMILTON COUNTY — 1946 
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_ The Beginning Of Towns 


_A town usually starts up at some place that is well 
located on main travelled routes, or where nature has pro- 
vided an abundant supply of natural resources, together 
with productive soil and sufficient drainage. 


The first town that was platted in the county was 
Homer, and its central location and good soil together with 
its nearness to timber along the Des Moines river, probabiy 
determined its location. Then too, it was on the early stage 
route leading from Boone and Des Moines to Fort Dodge, 
and the government land office was located there for a 
short time; many people settled near there because it was 
easy to secure title to the land. 


The county of Webster having been created in 1852, 
it was necessary to have a county seat at which to transact 
business; Granville Burkley was able to get Homer recog- 
nized as the seat of government, and the town was platted 
in the fall of that year. | 


Daniel Carroll is said to have built the first log house 
in the town—a structure 16 feet square; Granville Burkley 
soon erected another dwelling, which was not only his res- 
idence, but the post office as well, since he was the first 
postmaster of the county. The duties of postmaster were 
very light, however, and the mail was kept in a box under 


his bed, and anyone was free to inspect it. 


A little later Burkley built a school house, but the citi- 
zens did not conform to his ideas as to the amount of his 
bill and refused to settle with him, whereupon he locked 
the house and there was no school at that time. How the 
difficulty was adjusted is not recorded, but something was 
done about it, for the active Mr. Burkley soon became rhe 
teacher of the school, in addition to being postmaster and 
the only lawyer in the community. 


Homer was well advertised, and the population in 
1856 had risen to nearly 600 people, while stores were flour- 
ishing, and all seemed to be going well. The account of the 
Joss of the land office and the county seat has been prev- 
lously mentioned, and it is probably still a matter of re- 
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The second town in the county was Meyieadtle plan- 
ned and promoted by Willson Brewer; the town was only 
a matter of eight blocks, and it extended as far south as 
Division street, while its western border was Superior 
street; River street lay on the east and what might be 
termed “fourth street” was on the north. Wm. Stanley 
built the first cabin in the town, and it was located a little 
south of the present Cities Service station. 

- Between the southern part of the platted town and the 
Brewer cabin (which was located near Brewer Creek) 
there lay a body of water known as “Lake Dougherty,” 
which occupied much of the area of the present swimming 
pool and the Twin Parks. The town grew rapidly, and in 
1855 it had a sawmill, a regular hotel was established by 
W. C: Willson and to accommodate the overflow of trav- 
elers, the Brewers and Beaches kept lodgers. Cyrus Smith, 
who came with a small stock of wares to peddle, stayed and 
established the second store in the county. 

West Newcastle was laid out and added to Newcastle 
in 1855 by the Funk brothers and the energetic Mr. Will- 
son added territory to the north, south and west, selling 
these lots rapidly. 

By 1857 there were three hotels operating in the town, 
namely, the Western hotel, kept by A. Moon, Webster City 
Hotel, by Millard and Browning and City Hotel, by H 
Kellogg. ‘There were general stores operated by W. C. 
Willson, Robertson and Barton, D. O. Langheim and T. W. 
Salisbury; a drug store was established by Rhodes and Hal- 
sey, and there were two saw mills operating. The Willson 
brothers had a water power saw mill which could turn out 
8000 feet of lumber in 24 hours, while the Messers. Fenton 
and Funk had a steam saw mill which could produce 12,000 
feet of lumber in 24 hours. S. B: Rosencrans, who was a 
member of the firm was general superintendent. 

With all this progress, and increase of population, 
Hamilton county needed to elect officers to carry on the 
county business; it became a separate county on December 
22, 1856; on the first Monday in April, 1857, the first 
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county election was held. The records show that there 
were 347 voters, and the list of our first county officers: 
was as follows: County judge, J. D. Maxwell; district 
clerk, G. W. McClure; prosecuting attorney, E. R. Green; 
treasurer and recorder, Cyrus Smith; county assessor, R. 
D. Remington; sheriff, Wm. Royster; school fund com- 
missioner, J. WW. Paine; county surveyor, E. Huntington; 
drainage commissioner, H. M. Barstow; coroner, L. Lakin. © 

It means that the business of the county was not very 
heavy when one man could handle the business of the treas- 
urer and also of recorder. When examining the old record 
books in the recorder’s office, the very beautiful penman- 
ship of Cyrus Smith‘may be seen, and his official life was as 
clean and fine as the records that he kept. 


A. correspondent for the Dubuque Express and Her- 
ald, under the date of February 19, 1857 says of Webster 
City—“improved lands within three, six, ten miles, range 
from ten dollars to fifteen dollars per acre. Wald prairie 
Jands range from three dollars to eight dollars per acre, and 
timber land from twenty dollars to thirty dollars per acre.” 


That prairie land which was so cheap in comparison to 
timber land then, is now regarded as far better land than 
any other; the prairie farms, properly drained are the ones 
where “the tall corn grows” now. 


Township History 


As the population of the county grows, all the people 
can not be easily reached by the county government. A 
man may find it not too difficult to travel twenty miles 
to the county seat, once or twice a year, to pay his taxes 
or to get his auto license, but he does not wish to go that 
far to help elect the director of his district school. There 
are many important matters of common interest-to be 
looked after in the rural communities, and whenever there 
are enough people settled in an area to ask the Board of 
Supervisors to create a new township for their government, 
the petition is usually granted. These townships are called 
civil townships. 
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_ But the civil townships are at present just the same in 
- area as the congressional townships, which are just six 
miles square. Now, in order to determine exactly which 
of the six mile squares is meant, the government has a sys- 
tem of numbering them, and of arranging them in “rows” 
of townships. 
The numbers start from a “base line’”—~a line that is 
parallel to the equator, and numbers are reckoned both 
north and south of this line. The “rows” are called 
“ranges,” and these are numbered from a principal mer- 
idian, both east and west; Hamilton county has townships 
86, 87, 88 and 89 north and ranges 23, 24, 25, and 26 
west within its boundaries. 


Williams Township 


Suppose we take a look at the northeastern township, 
Williams; it is located in township 89, and range 23, west 
of the fifth principal meridian; that is to say it is 89 town- 
ships north of the base line and 23 “rows” or ranges west of 
the meridian, a line which runs north and south near Du- 
buque. This area contains one town, Williams. The IIli- 
nois Central railroad passes diagonally across the southern 
row of sections and United States highway No. 20 follows 
the railroad closely. 

The first settler was William Draper, who took up a 
homestead in section 18, on the west side of the township, 
some time in 1868. That same year several other families 
followed, namely Isaiah Jaycox, Tom Duffey, Mike Mc- 
Donald, George Mann, Pete LaFord, Calvin Wheeler, Wm. 
Baboldt, E. S. Searls, James Francis, James Conley and Mr. 
Wilcox. During this year a “paper town” was laid out in 
section 26, the land being owned by William H. Merritt; 
the land was carefully laid out in lots and some were sold 
to eastern purchasers. The name “Mettamora” was given 
to the prospective town, but evidently Mr. Merritt did not 
grant any concessions to the JJlinois Central railroad when 
it was surveyed through the township, and it is said that 
John I. Blair, who was superintending the construction, in 
consequence of this refusal sent the road south through 
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section 27, thus leaving Mettamora some two miles from 
the railroad. Mettamora was one of the dreams that never 
came true, but the town of Williams soon developed. Mr. 
Blair gave the name to the township and the town in honor 
of Major Williams of Fort Dodge, who led the expedition 
to relieve the settlers around Spirit, Lake after the terrible 
Indian massacre in 1857. 

Other new settlers were E. Crabtree, H. S. Orris, I. H:- 
Brown, Samuel Robbins, J. E. Frost, Mrs. C. A. Wyatt and 
two sons, Steve Clayton, P. Doyle, Michael Cunningham 
and J. M. Houghtaling. During the winter of 1869, John 
I. Blair platted the town and Pete LaFord was the first one 
to reside there. The I. C. depot was built at this time, with 
J. H. Brown as first station agent. In 1870 a store and coal 
and Jumber yard was started by George Frost. 

This region being a grain producing section, the farm- 
ers’ organization, known as the ““Grangers,” built a ware- 
house for the storing of grain, but the building was bought 
by O. J: Dutton in 1872; he also started a second general 
store, which he sold to Melser and Martin in 1875. 

The “‘village blacksmith” was L. L. Cady, who estab- 
lished his shop in 1874. C. M. Mattice built a large eleva- 
tor on the railroad grounds and started another lumber 
yard and for many years he did an extensive business. 

1875 brought in a hardware store, operated by J- W. 
Thompson, a drug store, by Fenton and Stone, a furniture 
store by J. G. Volenweider and a wagon shop by John 
Benneto. 

These new businesses showed signs of prosperity and a 
hotel was needed to accommodate travelers, so this welcome 
addition was started by O. N. Silvernail in 1875. 

H. H. Johnson located in Williams in 1877 and estab- 
lished its first newspaper, ““The Williams Standard,” which 
he continued for two years, after which time the building 
boom seems to have subsided and the publication was stop- 
ped. 

A. blow which retarded the growth of the town, was 
a disastrous fire, which swept the town in 1882 and ce- 
stroyed about half the business on Main street. The town 
was incorporated in 1884, the first mayor was B. F. Corbin. 
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A number of newspapers besides the Standard have 
had a brief existence, among them being the following: 
The Williams Herald, by W. A. Hutton in 1887, which 
was a very short lived paper; The Williams Reporter, 

started in 1891 by Wm. R. Pooley was published for several 
years; in 1897. The Wasp followed and was succeeded by 
The Hornet, published by B. H. Hellen. 

After this a paper called the Enterprise served the 
community for a time, but at present there is no local 
paper in Williams. 

The census of 1940 showed a population of 489, while 
the records of 1870 show but one house in what is now the 
town of Williams. | 

There are churches of four déhomindvione=Meth: 
odist, Presbyterian, Norwegian Lutheran and Catholic. A 
modern high school is supported and the school system em- 
ploys a number of competent teachers. 


Blairsburg Township 


In 1848 the government surveyors began to survey 
the “correction line” which was mentioned previously; this 
line was completed in 1850, as far as the Des Moines river, 
and today it marks the southern boundary of the north tier 
of townships, Williams, Blairsburg, Cass and Fremont. 

By 1854 the land north of the line had been surveyed, 
and the section corners were marked by the “pit and 
mound” method, which means that a small mound was 
made on each corner, a small sack of charcoal was buried 
in the mound; sometimes the surveyors became careless and 
merely placed the sack of charcoal on the mound, not tak- 
ing the trouble to bury it. This must have caused a good 
deal of trouble, in later years when people had to locate the 
exact corners. 

Settlement in this prairie region was slower than far- 
ther west along the wooded streams, and so the township 
was not created until September, 1867. The boundaries of 
this original Blairsbur g township were not according to the 
congressional township, but according to population, and 
we find that it was composed of certain sections and half 
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sections cut from Cass, Boone and Rose Grove townships: 
This arrangement continued until September, 1876, when 
Williams township was organized, and this took away all 
of the land east of range 23 and north of the correction line 
in township 89, and made the eastern boundary range 23. 

To compensate Blairsburg for this loss, several sections 
were taken from Cass and Boone townships and added to 
Blairburg. In September, 1882, township lines. were again 
adjusted by the Supervisors and Blairsburg township was 
made to include township 89 in range 23, just as it is today. 

In the early days, before the coming of railroads and 
automobiles and paved roads and when the road across the 
prairies was often not much more than a trail, travelers 
came in ox drawn wagons; it was a great advance when a 
regular stage route was established between Iowa Falls and 
Webster City. Since this was too far to go without any 
place to stop, a stage house was built as a “half way station” 
near the southeast part of section 36 in Blairsburg town- 
ship, and was christened “Hawley” in honor of the chief 
engineer on the Dubuque and Pacific railroad, a road which 
was surveyed to go through there. 

Though Hawley never boasted of more than one 
house, it was “fon the map,” and Uncle Sam made it the 
third post office in the county. In 1857 the town was laid 
off into lots, which no one seems to have purchased, since 
the prospective Dubuque and Pacific road never was built, 
and when the Illinois Central came through, in 1868, Mr. 
John I. Blair had the road pass somewhat over a mile north 
of Hawley; this cut off all stage traffic and the post office 
was soon transferred to the new town of Blairsburg, which 
was named according to Lee’s History, in honor of the rail- 
road promoter, John I. Blair. 

The people coming in wagons and moving into the 
county were glad to stop at this old stage house to rest 
over night; in later years this land became the property of 
the McVicker family, who often gave shelter and food to 
the passing travelers. 

A party of emigrants traveling in sixteen covered wag- 
ons camped at Hawley overnight; Mrs. P. C. Stone was a 
young girl accompanying her family (Garths) to this re- 
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gion. She remembered that the party was a merry one, and 
some of the group got out violins and began to play the 
lively strains of ““Turkey in the Straw” and “Pop Goes the 
’ Weasel;” the crowd soon had a gay dance out on the open 
prairie. 

In 1869 the families of P. H. Shafer and A. G. Nail 
came and settled in the township, and today many of their 
descendants are prosperous members of the community. 
In the early 70’s the Craven brothers broke the land which 
was later known as the Anthony Garth and Ed Miller, Sr., 
farms; F. G. Stearns who later became a well known miller 
in Webster City, broke land in section 16, and built a house 
there, however, a prairie fire came and swept away all his 
improvements, which made him discouraged with farming 
and so he traded his land to John Q. Allen, who built an- 
other house there. It is an odd coincidence that this house 
was destroyed by fire in 1933: 

But the Allen family wanted a school, so they used one 
small upstairs room as a school room, fitting it up with a 
few desks; it seems that school was only held during the 
winter, and during the winter months of 1875 we find a 
Miss Duttie Wentworth was the teacher, whose pupils were 
Jasper Kahl, J. G. Kahl, Joe Daughtery, Will and George 
Holmes and Will, George and Frank Allen. 

The next winter the school was continued in this same 
upper room, and Miss Ella Willis (later Mrs. A. H. Hull) 
was the teacher. Her accounts of the deep snow, the in- 
tense cold and the Joneliness which came from being shut 
in for weeks, with no communication with the outside 
world, form an interesting contrast to the bus transporta- 
tion of pupils and the access to telephones and radios which 
we have today. 

One Friday she concluded to walk to her brother’s 
home, some two miles north of Webster City: The short 
winter day did not leave much daylight after four o’clock, 
but she wrapped up well and bravely set out. There was 
10 track to guide her and she struggled on through the 
drifts in the direction she knew was right; just before dark 
she struck a trail leading west, and she hastened on. 

Looking ahead, she was horrified to sce a huge gray 
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wolf curled up in the track asleep some rods further on; 
her heart fairly stood still with terror, but she cautiously 
made a wide detour through deep snow and avoided the 
wolf—-with the result that she lost the trail. She was com- 
pletely lost and by this time it was very dark, and she had 
no idea which way to turn. But she could not stand still 
and she wandered on until she finally saw a light, and this 
gave her courage to plod onward. Reaching the house shie 
found a hearty welcome, even though the people were 
strangers, it developed that she had been so turned around 
that she went east instead of west, and arrived at a home 
about a mile and a half from her brother’s residence; her 
friendly hosts hitched up the team to a bob sled the next 
morning, and she arrived in safety at her destination; she 
never again tried such a trip, however. 

By 1869 the Illinois Central railroad had passed 
through the county and Blairsburg was platted by John I. 
Blair, a prominent official of the road, and the town na- 
turally took the name of its founder. The village grew 
very slowly, being simply a trading center for the surround- 
ing country; census figures show that by 1880, some eleven 
years after its founding, there were only 44 inhabitants; by 
1910 there were 214 people living there and the census of 
1940 reports a population of 276. 

The largest farm in the history of Blairsburg town- 
ship was bought by Col. Lemert, an Ohio business man, 
about 1882, and it contained 960 acres; Col. Lemert was a 
great fancier of Percheron Norman horses, and his land 
was known as “Percheron” farm. For a number of years 
the horse business flourished and this brought much busi- 
ness to the town of Blairsburg, while Percheron horses and 
colts were used by the best farmers and the colts were es- 
pecially fine exhibits at the county fair. 

Other business interests required Col. Lemert’s atten- 
tion, so he sold off his horses and the farm was divided into 
smaller farms and sold to various owners, and the horse 
buiness languished. 

Among the prominent early business men were J. C. 
McNee, Sol Morrison, W. F. Powers, G. A. Walrath, R. J. 
McVicker and Wilse McNee. 
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The first church organization was the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist, in 1878; in 1886 the rural church, “Mulberry Cen- 
ter” was organized, of which the P. H. Morris family were 
prime movers and since they had planted many mulberry 
trees on their farm, adjacent to the church ground, it was 
thought appropriate to confer the name “Mulberry Cen- 
ter” on the new place of worship. 

There are two churches in Blairsburg now, the Con- 
gregational and Christ’s church, both with active fellow- 
ships. 

The first school in Blairsburg was organized in 1876 
and taught by Miss Jennie Houghtaling. 

Since then a fine and Slourisisng consolidated school 


has been established. 


Cass Township 


Settlers following the timbered streams, pushed up 
the valley of the Boone river, and out to the edge of the 
prairie regions in what is now Cass township. ‘The first 
settler was Peter Lyon, a man skilled in hunting and trap- 
ping, and an expert marksman, despite the fact that he had 
but one eye. 

Coming from Illinois about 1850, he and his family 
lived for a time in Ringgold county; Isaac Lyon, a brother 
of Peter, came to the region near Bone’s Mill, where the 
Brewer and Stanley families were living, in the year 1851; 
this locality seemed more promising for game, so Peter and 
family came north and bought the Stanley land, while 
Isaac took up land east of what was to become Newcastle. 

Apparently Peter liked this location better than the one 
he had bought, so the brothers traded farms, as was prev- 
iously mentioned. Isaac Lyon did not remain long in the 
county, but the records show that the first official busi- 
ness of Judge William Pierce, the earliest justice of the re- 
gion, was to issue a marriage license to John J. Holmes and 
Emily Lyon. 

As Emily was the daughter of Isaac, and the date of the 
license was May 14, 1853, it is evident that Isaac lived here 
at that time. 
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Hibctke built his cabin on the south part of Section 33, 


on oy banks of a creek, to which his name was given, Gnd 


established his home in June, 1852; this land is now known 
as the Sketchley farm, and this was the first settlement in 
Cass township. 

Patrick Frakes, who had stopped in Newcastle, con- 
cluded that Cass land looked good to him, and accordingly 
he took up land in Section 17. This original member of 
the large Frakes clan deserves more than a passing mention, 
so we quote from an account by Harriet Bonebright Char- 
michael, “His shock of silvered hair was thrown back from 
his weatherworn brow and his figure was erect, virile, un- 
shrinking. His unwavering look searched the soul of his 
comrades, and accepted no ready made opinions.” The 
strength of this worthy pioneer was handed down to sons 
and grandsons, and some of his great grandsons are now 
among the leading agriculturists, just over the line from 


Cass township. 


This township became a part of the map in 1858, but 
at that time it included the whole northern quarter of the 
county, or all the area north of the Correction line. By 
1876 the other three northern townships had been orga- 
nized, and Cass became an area just six miles square. 

But land and organization are of little worth without 
people. Who were those brave pioneers who faced all 
hardships and stuck to it, in order to make this township 
the desirable place that it is? If we go over the map of 
Cass township we shall find, at least a partial record. 


Section Year 
PS Ee oe E33 1854 
B. BA Sebosé Middleton was toe first tec 21 1854 
Noh derhusierhe most modern country | 32 1854 
omtecontonynding on rhe same spot 2c 28 1854 
Lhtateckemed ini chie year for ther spien 18 1854 
Reber hiv ihsorevention. Lhe schoo! hou 15 1854 
Wie wteckr where Faron Buresu aad + 18 1855 
eh) aicherrinta eit 29 1855 
Reuben. Bénpet resort foe this school ion4 1855 
Hethe isc fo so March §; 1880. wit 29 1855 
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A third Doolittle brother came in 1865, and for a time 
he operated a blacksmith shop in Webster City. He later. 
lived in Cass township. 


In 1856, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Barstow came to the 
county and Boughe 124 acres of land in Section 19, and 
the record ihwe, they paid $310 for it. 


In April, 1857, B. B. Segar sold 80 acres of land in 
Section 19, to Sumler Willson, for $1000; this shows a 
considerable increase in value since the coming of the first 
settlers. 


Where school No. 1, the “White Fox” school now 
stands, the first school house in the north part of the coun- 
ty was built of logs; to build it there was a gathering of all 
the men and big boys—each of whom could wield an axe-— 
and trees were felled and trimmed, rude furniture was 
made from logs, and a real school house was built, thus ac- 
commodating the pupils from far and near. Among the 
older boys who helped hew the logs was Jotham Lyon, who 
afterwards attended school here, when Mr. J. W. Lee was 
the teacher. 

Mr. Josie Middleton was the first teacher here; today 
there is one of the most modern country school houses of 
this region, standing on the same spot and the pupils won 
state recognition this year for their splendid work in the 
matter of fire prevention. The school house is a real com- 
munity center where Farm Bureau and 4-H meetings, as 


well as elections are held. 


A. teacher’s report for this school, for the term from 
December 8, 1879 to March 5, 1880, with Miss Nellie B. 
34 
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_ Richardson as teacher, yields the following information: 


161716353 Number Text Used 


res enmeliene ft AD 

Mme OPeeMCenCe. tt tt 2 SIZS 

Neither absent ‘nor tardy _._._____. 0 

Mpecsentoued. t-3.4. 4 Yuh ge Vil PS 

Benisies CQ6Oued "Fh. sash ida 22 

Pupils studying Orthography __.__.40 McGuffey’s 
Pupils studying reading —_-______- 40 McGuffey’s 
Pupils studying arithmetic —...__35 Ray’s 
Pupils studying geography —_...-_18 Mitchell’s 
Pupils studying physiology fe -diik Steele’s 
Pupils studying grammar —_..._.___. Aine th Glatke’s 
Pupils studying writing —...___.__37 


The emphasis placed upon reading and spelling, and 
the lack of emphasis upon any science, the nearest approach 
to which would be the one pupil studying physiology, is 
very noticeable. 


One of the early teachers of this school was Mr. John 
W. Lee, who came to Webster City in 1858; he married 
Mrs. Harriet Frakes-Brewer in 1859, and then settled in 
Cass township; he farmed during the summer and taught 
this school in the winter; his pupils came from the Frakes, 
Willis, Story, Paine, Day, Lyon and Ross families. One 
particularly bright pupil was little Miss Laura Cooper 
(later Mrs. L. L. Treat and mother of Mrs. Tressa Treat 
Stearns), who was so proficient that at the age of 16 she 
became a teacher and instructed many of those who had 
been her schoolmates! 

All of these students vied with each other in their 
respect and admiration for J. W. Lee, whose sterling worth 
and honesty left its mark so indelibly upon the young men 
and women who soon became the citizenry of Cass town- 
ship. | 

Mr. Lee was county superintendent of schools from 
1861 to 1865; later he was a member of the Board of Super- 
visors and helped lay the plans for the building and coni- 
pletion of the Court House in 1876. Death claimed this 
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useful man in 1884. He left three sons, P. W. Lee, J. D. 

Lee, and Q. M. Lee, all of whom were highly progressive — 
citizens. 

# Ella Willis Hull was a tiny girl, attending this school 

with her older sisters; she later told her recollections of the 
games played by the big boys at noon, among whom were 
Sam Ross, Jack and John Frakes, Jotham Lyon, and some 
of the Day sons. They would provide themselves with 
long poles cut from the timber near by, which they termed 
“Gads;” some stalwart fellow “stood,” armed with this 
particular gad, and the game consisted of a wild race in an | 
open space, from goal to goal, with the “stander” making 
every effort to hit the fleeing boys with his pole. It was 
no gentle pastime, and one may well imagine that there 
were plenty of welts and bruises, of which no one com- 
plained, however! 


In view of this picture of early day school sport, one 
is forced to consider organized football as a mild game by 
comparison. 


The tough prairie sod presented a problem, since the 
long roots of the Blue Stem grass were most difficult to 
dislodge by the primitive plows then in use, with ox power 
asthe motor. John F. Butler had the champion six yoke ox 
team, and in plowing, log rolling and stump pulling con- 
tests, he was always the victor. But honors are so fleeting; 
today, living in the same township is Mr- Butler’s grandson, 
Homer Butler, who can take his tractor and plow more in 
half a day than Grandfather ever could in a whole week! 


Cass township has played the leading part in the 
early development of north Hamilton county; today her 
property valuation is in excess of that of the whole county 
in 1860; the township sends 41 pupils to Webster City 
high school—more than any other township—and the tui- 
tion for the past year amounted to over $5000. 

So Cass township, starting its school life with one log 
hut, is now among the foremost leaders in the county, in 
giving educational advantages to her young citizens. 
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Fremont Township 


The northwestern township of our county lies in. 
township 89, and range 26, and bears the name “Fremont.” 
It was organized in 1861, at the time when John C. Fre- 
mont, the “Pathfinder of the Rockies,” was a very popular 
hero, Who became general in the Union army during the 
Civil War; the county supervisors evidently admired him 
and did him the honor of naming this fine township for 
him. 


The surface is generally very level and in the early 
days swamps were very numerous; to reclaim this land the 
Breitencamp-Gorman drainage ditch was put in, and this, 
together with private tiling, has drained the land and some 
of the richest soil of the county is in the farms of this 
region. 

A grove of timber lying along the line near Wright 
county and containing around 1000 acres, was given the 
name “Bach Grove,” by reason of the fact that when early 
families drifted in to settle here, they found there three 
Jog cabins already located. These cabins were inhabited 
by three bachelors, who were there to hunt, trap and fish 
and who did not care to cultivate the Jand. 


The locality thus acquired the name “Bach Grove,” 
by which it is known today; Uncle Sam recognized it of- 
ficially on June 19, 1858, when J. D. Sells was made post- 
master of “Bach Grove.” The post office was in the home 
of Mr. Sells, a log house on the west side of the grove. On 
July 22, 1881, W. R. Middleton was made postmaster and 
the office was moved farther north, but was discontinued 
August 22, 1881. 

In 1857 a young man, John C. Johnson was living at 

Bach Grove at the time of the Spirit Lake massacre; he en- 
listed with the company of relief troops that was organized 
at Webster City, and went on that terrible tan froin 
which he never returned, for he got lost on the return trip 
and he and a comipanion were frozen to death; he was the 
captain of the company and searchers went to hunt for 
him, but his remains were not found until long afterward: 

Samantha K. Allen, coming from Seneca county, 
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Ohio, entered 200 acres of land “in the very heart of Bach 
Grove,” and her husband entered 80 acres more in this re- 
gion; the records show that this was done in 1854, early in 
May. ‘The Allens built several homes, having bought more 
Jand in the township—in fact, they ‘owned “ilmést eleven 
hundred acres, all of which was bought for a dollar and a 
quarter an acre. The Allens reared a large family and 
many of their descendants still reside in the township. 


Early settlers along the Boone, in the north and east 
part of the township were J. W. Paine in 1854, and his 
son-in-law, W. W. Boak, came soon after and settled on the 
Jand just south of Paine’s. The N. J. Hellen family came 
in 1857. 


In 1856 the McLaughlin family entered Jand in what 
is now known as the “Oak Glen” community, some six 
miles northwest of Webster City. The elder McLaughlin 
died and the estate was managed by the 19 year old son, 
Angus, who developed the land and made a very substan- 
tial fortune; he married Catherine Sells, daughter of a Fre- 
mont township pioneer, J. D. Sells, and their six children 
became able and influential citizens of Iowa. 


One of the monuments to the McLaughlin family is 
the Oak Glen church which stands on what was formerly 
McLaughlin land, and which was very largely built and 
supported by the family. When Boone river was the town- 
ship boundary, the McLaughlins lived in Fremont. Later 
the boundary was changed and the land is in the present 
Cass township. In the north part of the township J. D. 
Sells entered 80 acres of land, in 1857, having also purchased 
240 acres across the line in Wright county; the Sells’ hold- 
ings, by the third generation, are still very large. 

The Whisler family began here when Abraham Whis- 
ler came from Washington county and settled on the north- 
east quarter of section 5 and Amon Whisler took up the 
northwest quarter of the same section. 

George Ely, after coming home from the Civil War, 
came to this township and took up sixty acres of land along 
the Wright county border; selling this land, he later bought 
near the center of the township. 
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Another old soldier came in 1865—George Merrill, 
settling on land in section 25, and his thrift increased his 
holdings very substantially; his children are PMtag ay large 
land holders in the township. 

Among the early settlers of the western part of the 
township was Hiram Snell, who established a home in Sec- 
tion 7, no schools had been started in the neighborhood, so 
Mr. Snell donated the use of an upstairs room where school 
was held with W. F. Cole as teacher. Mr. Cole was Jater 
a prominent educator in the county, and was county su- 
perintendent for a number of years. This school was the 
original beginning of district 3. 

Section 18 was the home of the large McDonald family 


and section 29 was largely owned by the Starks, Schropfers 
and Nelsons. 


On the northwest corner of section 33, a Methodist 
church was built and was known as the_ “Highview” 
church. Theodore Cutler bought the southeast quarter of 
section 22 and J. M. Nelson bought 480 acres in section 30. 


Sections 31 and 32 were where members of the Yung- 
clas family started their homes, and today the land is farmed 
by the grandsons and great grandsons of the original owner. 


Moses Snow came to Iowa and stopped at Hawley, 
where he was manager of the stage station for some three 
years, then he moved to Webster City for five years and in 
1871, settled on 80 acres in Section 30, in Fremont town- 
ship. It was several years later that his small grandson was 
the victim of a train accident which caused the loss of both 
his arms. 


Perhaps Fremont’s most famous son was the small Ed 
Snow, who without hands, yet did practically everything 
a normal person could do; he graduated from Drake Uni- 
versity, was superintendent of several schools and was a 
very successful county superintendent for 22 years. 

Among other prominent land holders in the early days 
were the Deffke, Cole, McKeigh and Clifton families. 

J. J. Clifton settled on a farm called “Fremont Prairie” 
in section 15 and when he came in 1865, there was but one 
house between his home and Webster City. 
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_ The only post office ever to exist in the township was 
located at Highview, which is practically at the middle of 
the southern line of the township; this region was known 
as “Hightown,” since a family named High was the owner 
of the land. When the post office was established, how- 
ever, some of the officials thought it advisable to confer a 
more euphonious name upon the place, and “Highview” 
was the result. Though a busy place for grain and stock, 
the town has but few inhabitants, and has remained just a 
station. The post office was discontinued May 31, 1910, 
and rural free delivery now supplies the mail. 


, Boone river crosses sections 1, 2 and 3 and Brewer 
Creek rises in section 16 and flows in a southeasterly direc- 
tion on through Freedom and enters Boone river in Web- 
ster City. 

The church originally built on section 33, was dis- 
mantled and rebuilt in Highview, but with the coming of 
auto travel, people went to the city churches, and now there 
is no church in the whole township; it may be added that 
there is also no cemetery in Fremont township. Highway 
No. 20 forms its southern boundary and No. 60 passes 
through the center, from south to the northern limit. 


Freedom Township 


Freedom township is located in congressional township 
88 in range 26, west of the fifth principal meridan, and it 
borders on Webster county on the west; Boone river cuts 
through a smal! portion of Section 63 and Prairie Creek has 
its source near the center of this area, while Brewer creek 
curves through its northeastern sections. 


The Ilinois Central railroad is practically its northern 
boundary line and the station, Highview, is just across the 
line in Fremont township. 


What was formerly known as the Crooked Creck rail- 
road, which later became a branch of the Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines and Southern road, cuts across the north row of 
sections, and the small station of Flugstad is on this road, in 
section 7, close to the western border. 
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Freedom township was organized January 11, 1884, 
and the area forming it was taken from Boone, Webster 
‘and Hamilton townships, thus making a new township and 
causing the readjustment of the boundaries of these former- 
ly organized units. 

As early as 1854, W. J. Silvers and his brother-in-law, 
A. J. Barr, came and took up land in Sections 34 and 35. 
There were no improvements and when the Silvers family 
spent the first winter here the cabin was so cold that the 
family had frozen feet, just from walking around inside 
the log house. ‘This did not discourage these sturdy pio- 
neers, for they stayed on, and before Mr. Silvers died he 
owned 1000 acres of land, giving a farm to each of his 
children. 

The Barr family also held increased acreage, and almost 
the whole area of sections 35 and 36 was owned by these 
two families. 

Thomas Barr, a brother of A: J. Barr, also came to the 
township in 1865, but returned to Illinois and entered the 
ministry; he returned to Jowa in 1873 and preached at 
Hook’s Point (Stratford), Sac City, and Storm Lake, but 
failing health caused him to come back and he settled on 
240 acres of Jand. Some of his sons are very prosperous 
farmers occupying this land today. 

Clemuel Robbins entered land in Section 26 in 1854, 
but did not come to live on it until 1862; D. Letts and fam- 
ily were early land holders in Sections 22 and 27. E. Rus- 
sell, an early justice of the peace, settled on the northwest 
quarter of section 6. The Brockschink family made their 
home in section 26, and were among the leading members 
of the community. 

Prominent families in the development of Freedom 
township have been the Crosby, Dale and Graham families. 
The Me. Zion church was for many years a religious and 
community center of great activity, but a tornado passed 
through the region in 1938 and utterly destroyed the land- 
mark. The tow rship i is particularly fertile, and its inhab- 
itants take pride in participating in all progressive move- 
ments. Clifford Dale served several years as head of the 
county AAA office. David Hunter, well known for his 
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_ stock-raising and corn production, is a recognized leader in 
all farm movements in the state. 

| On the corner of section 23 there was formerly a post 

office, known as “Poplar Grove,” but the one post office 

in. the township later was Flugstadt, so named because it is 

located on the land belonging to M. O. Flugstadt. How- 

ever this was discontinued on June 30, 1913. 

An airport is today located on the northwest quarter 
of section 15; it is at present only a modest beginning, with 
several small hangars, but the future holds great possibili- 
ties for Freedom township with this ambitious project Jy- 
ing within her borders. 


Independence Township 


Independence township was organized as a unit in 
1883; previous to that time it had been part of Boone and 
Hamilton areas. It lies in congressional township 88 and 
range 25. It boasts the homes of some of the earliest set- 
tlers of the county—the Wilson Brewer, Peter Lyon, F. J. 
McConnell and Hiram Carpenter families; the Brewer and 
Lyon families moved on to Newcastle (Webster City), 
however, so their stay in this region was temporary. 

Boone river winds through its western sections and 
this area is quite hilly and has a heavy growth of timber; 
the eastern part is very level. ‘wo of the early mills— 
Bone’s and Sternberg—were on the river in this township. 

When the Chicago and Northwestern railroad was 
built, it cut almost diagonally across the township, and the 
Western Town Lot company platted the town of Kamrar 
in the north half of section 35. This plan was made in 


November, 1881, and the town was named in honor of 
Judge J. L. Kamrar, of Webster City. 


Among the very earliest settlers was Simeon Scovil, 
who located about a mile north of what is now Kamrar, on 
prairie land. Bcing anxious to have timber land on his 
farm, he planted a sizeable grove, which flourished; this 
land was purchased in 1865 by Wm. Poland, and the place 
became known as “Poland’s Grove.” The first school- 
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house built east of the Boone river was located on this land 
and was called the “Poland Grove” school. 


Jackson Groves took up land in Independence town- 
ship in 1855, but later exchanged it for land in section 7, 
Hamilton township, which was his home until he died in 
1881. 

Another early settler of Independence Township was 
Ulysses Briggs, who came to the county in 1856, locating 
in Cass Township. In the early sixty’s he purchased land 
in Section 18, in Independence, and here he and his family 
of eight ehildten developed a fine farmstead. 

Mr. Briggs, being a fine craftsman, made bricks from 
material on the farm; he also developed a lime kiln and fur- 
nished bricks and lime for building homes far and near. 
Today the large brick house on this farm stands as a fine 
testimonial of his skill and craftmanship; the bricks are as 
firm and true as when first made, and the commodious 
home is now occupied by his youngest son, Frank Briggs 
and wife. 

Another son, Charles, now deceased, was an expert 
bricklayer and many of the fine brick houses in Webster 
City now were constructed by him. 

One of the daughters, Agnes, was a teacher of extra- 
ordinary ability; she taught at least twenty terms in this 
county, and her former pupils speak in the highest terms 
of commendation of her work. She married George C. 
Olmstead, and her later life was spent in another state. Her 
death occured in 1911. 

Another daughter, Thursa, became the wife of Hon. 
Charles Aldrich, and she it was who gave the beautiful 
picnic grounds, “Briggs Woods,” a part of the original 
homestead, to Hamilton County. 

On June 30, 1864, the John Hunt family settled in 
the township; their farm was undrained and had many 
swamps on it; their home was a log house which was built 
from logs that had once been used in the first hotel in Web- 
ster City. There were several children in the family and 
that winter there was school held in the Hunt home—the 
first attempt at educational work in the region; a Miss 
Elizabeth Allen was the teacher and she must have started 
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young Dorethea Hunt in the right direction, for she became 
one of the most excellent rural teachers of the county, and 
~ when she abandoned teaching, was elected for a long period 


to be county recorder. Her honesty and high morals made 


her one of the most outstanding women of the county. 


Discussing the early days when the family lived in 
Independence township, Miss Hunt said,.‘“There were many 
difficulties to be overcome, because roads were so bad that 
teams often mired down, and there were many impassable 
sloughs which required detours if one wanted to go to 
Webster City.” 

“In addition there was always the terrible menace cf 
prairie fires; we were burned out three times by these fires, 
between 1864 and 1871; in the last fire all the grain and 
barns were destroyed, but we had some sheep, and they 
having feet, scampered off through the flames, somewhat 
scorched and singed, but they escaped and lived.” 

How little we of today realize what hardships the pio- 
neers had to overcome in order to make Hamilton county 
the prosperous place it is at present! 

After the Civil War was sometime past, the George 
S. Neal family came and lived on a farm in the township, 
and in the late 80’s, Mr. Neel and son, Charles, started a 
lumber, coal and grain business in Kamrar. This business 
was a very profitable one and helped the small town very 
materially. 

Mr. Neel served the county as supervisor, and was well 
known for his calm and just methods of doing business. 
The family moved to Webster City, where he and Mrs. 
Neel lived to celebrate their golden wedding, and to enjoy 
a pleasant season after that. 

During the eighties a store, lumber yard and elevator 
was doing a flourishing business under the management of 
W. H. Howard and sons. 

As time has passed, the land has changed hands and the 
farms are now well drained and roads are excellent and the 
grain and cattle market has made this a wealthy section. 

The schools of Kamrar are housed in a fine modern 
structure; the Methodist church has a large and active 
membership. The Presbyterian church, located about a 
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mile east of Kamrar, has been served by the Reverend H. fF. 
Sinning for many years. His sons have gone out from this 
community and have also become ministers. 

The ladies of Kamrar have a Study club which belongs 
_to the Federated clubs of Iowa, and it is one of the pro- 
gressive features of the town. 


Liberty Township 


Liberty township was organized by the board of su- 
pervisors on September 6, 1882, in response to a number of 
petitions asking that the civil townships in the north and 
east part of the county, should have their boundaries made 
the same as those in the congressional township. In order 
to do this, quite a number of readjustments were necessary, 
and Williams township lost 12 sections to Rose Grove, 
Blairsburg lost area to Williams, and Cass lost to Blairsburg, 
while the Boone river was no longer the boundary between 
Cass and Fremont, since the six eastern sections of Fremont 
were transferred to Cass. 

The first election was held in the school house located 
on the southeast quarter of section 16, and officers to be 
chosen were three trustees, one clerk, one assessor, two jus- 
tices of the peace and two constables. Officials at the elec- 
tion were James L. Dunn, George L. Castner, and Jacob 
- Brinkema to act as judges and D. M. Kelly and M. L. Root 
to act as clerks. 

A. very large Jandholder in the early history of the 
township was George H. Reinicker, who held all of sections 
6 and 7 and 480 acres in section 13; R. L. Doolittle occu- 
nied 400 acres which lay in section 13 and 24; J. A. Stover, 
ason of a pioneer in Lyon township cast his lot on the 
northwest quarter of section 10. Down in section 25 there 
is a very beautiful area of timber known as “Snyder’s 
Woods’; it borders the Skunk river and presents an ideal 
setting for a park. Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Snyder generously 
offered the woods to the county to be made into a natural 
park; as yet the supervisors have not acted upon the offer. 

It is difficult to find who the earliest settlers of this 
township were; in consulting the records of Jand purchases 
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at the court house, one finds that Jesse R. Burgess, father 
of E. D. Burgess, former Librarian of Kendall Young Li- 

_ brary, purchased a farm from James S. Easley on May 1, 
1856; these early records show very large holdings by 
Michael Herr, and later George (Herr) Reinicker, presum- 
ably an immediate descendant of Michael Herr, owned all 
of sections 6 and 7. 

Edwin Lemke, grandfather of the Edwin Lemke of 
World War II renown, owned 80 acres of section 5 in 1867. 

Calvin Ackley bought 160 acres in 1866 and Emily F. 
Buffum bought 120 acres in section 5, which presumably 
had been entered by Carlon Buffum in 1856. John Mc- 
Collough owned the east half of section 35 in 1876; A. A. 
Furman and F. D. Doolittle also held 160 acres each. 

However, it would seem that much of this land was 
bought in large tracts and held for higher prices; among 
the business men of that period in Webster City, who were 
extensive owners in this township, were R. N. Woodworth, 
W. J. Covil, J. L. Kamrar and Kendall Young. 

This township is entirely a rural area, having no towns 
or railroads. Blairsburg lies just beyond its northern 
boundary and is the nearest trading center. 


Rose Grove 


Congressional township 88, range 23, comprises Rose 
Grove township; the name was given to it, because Judge 
Rose who came there in the early days, became the most in- 
fluential man in the township, and the supervisors honored 
him by placing his name on the township. At one time he 
is said to have owned a farm of some 1200 acres and he had a 
great scheme for raising artichokes instead of corn, for hog 
feed. However, his grand schemes failed and he lost his 
property and also his influence in the community. 

The earliest people in the eastern part of the county 
settled in the area of this township, but it was the last 
township in the county to become fully settled; the last 
entry of sale of government land was made in this town- 
ship. 
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Skunk river flows through the western part, largely 
in sections 6, 7, 18 and 19. 

H. C. Hillock came to Iowa in 1856, worked for the 
Willsons for a year, went on the rescue expedition after 
the Spirit Lake Massacre and served in defense of the north- 
western border of Jowa. He conducted a meat market in 
Webster City, was elected sheriff and served most effic- 
iently. In 1874 he purchased 320 acres of land in section 
32, and made it one of the fine farms of the county; it is 
said he planted six acres to timber, having over a thousand 
chestnut trees in this grove, as well as many hardy varieties. 

For years afterward, this has been known as the 
“Chestnut Hill” farm. 

J. G. Vollenweider was an early settler in the southeast 
quarter of section 29. A very large landholder was Tim- 
othy Y. Brown, who owned all of sections 33 and 34 and 
this was known as “The New York Farm.” 

Subsequent ownership of parts of this large farm have 
been G. T. McCauliff, L. R. Stuart, and L. M. Crawford, 
Mrs. Lydia Anderson and the Meredith Company of Des 
Moines. 

One of the drawbacks to the settlement of Rose Grove 
township was the large areas covered by a shallow lake, 
known as “Jowa Lake;” it occupied large parts of sections 
14, 15, 22 and 23, and covered almost 900 acres of land. 

The largest and most expensive drainage project of the 
county was this area and the early maps show George W. 
Chamberlain as owner. 

By 1918 it had passed into the hands of Hoyer and 
Schultze with the western extremity being held by Alfred 
Christenson. 

Grove G. Talcott came from Illinois with his family 
in the late 70’s and occupied all of section 20. Mr. Talcott 
died in 1891 and his sons managed the large estate; one 
son,. Parker, later became a prominent business man of 
Williams, and other sons managed a purebred stock farm. 
The southeast quarter section is still in the hands of Z. S. 
Talcott, one of the sons. 

Levi Minard and family came by ox teams from Illinois 
to Rose Grove township and settled there in October, 1869; 
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- the country was very thinly settled and the land was most- 


ly prairie, thickly studded with sloughs. His son, Wm. H. 


‘Minard grew up in Rose Grove township, later owning and 


operating 120 acres of land; he was instrumental in getting 
the construction of the first drainage ditch in the county. 
He later became a business man in Jewell. 

David E. Hurd and Wm. Vail came to the township in 
June, 1866, and settled on the shores of Jowa Lake; David 
was closely associated with the influential Judge Rose in 
the management of the schools of the community. A bro-. 
ther, Reuben, came to this region in the fall of 1866 and 
the two brothers did everything possible to gain a living. 
When they came, there was but one house, the Hawley 
house, between Alden and Webster City. The thrift and 
energy of Reuben Hurd was well rewarded and he later 
owned 1200 acres cf land in Rose Grove, 527 in Williams 
and 600 acres in Hardin county. In 1896 he moved from 
the Rose Grove farm to a home in Williams, where he had 
extensive interests. His children are widely scattered, but 
one son, Walter, is now postmaster at Stanhope. 


Lincoln Township 


Lincoln township was organized June 7, 1875, being 
an area which had previously been included in Lyon town- 
ship, which lies on the west side of Lincoln. It occupies 
Congressional township 87 in range 23 and like many of 
the neighboring townships, the land was originally very 
swampy; since much work has been done to drain the land, 
it is now all rich farming land, a region of fine productive 
fields which teem with abundant harvests. 

Two small streams rise near the center of the township 
and flow together in Scott township, thus forming “Long 
Dick” creek. 

Some six miles from the southern boundary, a branch 
of the Chicago and Northwestern railroad crosses the town- 
ship from east to west; the building of this road caused a 
great change in the history of the community, since it 
aie the decay of the already established town of “Cal- 
anan.” 
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A narrow gauge railroad had been built from Ames 


up to the north line of Ellsworth township, and a station 
was necessary, so Callanan was started; it was platted in two 


sections. The part lying in Ellsworth township was plat- 
ted in 1878, and the addition known as ““North Callanan” 
was within the bounds of Lyon township, and was laid out 
in January, 1879. The town started with a great flourish 
and stores were doing a good business and a newspaper was 
being printed, and all bade fair to growth and prosperity 
Maret 1880. 


At that time the Northwestern road came through 
and the narrow gauge road lost out, a station was started 
at Elisworth and another at Jewell, and the business people 
and inhabitants of Callanan moved their goods and houses, 
either to Ellsworth or to Jewell. So Callanan became one 
of our “Ghost Towns.” 


The government designated Ellsworth and Jewell as 
post offices and this completed the eclipse of Callanan; 
John Ringstadt was the first postmaster of El/sworth. 


Settlement of the township began with a large per- 
centage of people of Norse descent, and their sturdy habits 
and industry have created great prosperity in this region. 
Farming and stock-raising are carried on extensively, and 
the comfortable homes, huge barns and well-fenced and 
drained farms bespeak a stable condition of prosperity. 


Thaddeus Rude became a large land-holder in this 
area, owning 400 acres in section 17, all of 16 and 160 acres 
in section 3. Robert and Ray Rude, descendants of this 
family, still hold fine farms in this township. 


“Airy Hill Farm,” consisting of the north half of sec- 
tion 27, was owned by Lewis E. Tyler. Other familiar 
names appear on the map of 1896, as owners of quarter 
sections—Martin Christian, Holden Thompson, A. H. 
Lunning, John O. L. Johnson and M. H. Brinton. 

The town of Ellsworth in the southwestern corner of 
the township overlaps with Lyon township. It has a large 
consolidated school district and the school has long been 


recognized as a highly progressive factor in the growth of 


the community. 
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The town is an excellent business center, dealing in 
livestock, agricultural products and farm machinery. 

One of the recent and outstanding developments has 
been the turkey raising industry. The Central Coopera- 
tive Turkey Products association, of which O. W. Daniher 
is the present manager, reported that 78,000 turkeys were 
dressed in three months of 1945, making 1,450,000 pounds. 
This amount represents about half the turkeys produced in 
the community. 

The industry employed 104 persons and the seasonal 
payroll amounted to $25,000, while the average of daily 
employees was from 75 to 80. 

Improvements in the building have been made and a 
new ammonia cooling system has recently been installed. 
Mr. George Hanson is the editor of the Ellsworth News, 
while Mrs. Hanson publishes the Randall Review. 

One of the most outstanding citizens of Hamilton 
county was M. H. Brinton, a native of Pennsylvania, who 
came to Ellsworth in 1884, and until his death in 1912, was 
the real dynamic force of all this region. : 

His investments not only aided his own prosperity, but 
that of the community as well. In real estate he held over 
1000 acres of land in the county, was organizer and presi- 
dent of the First State Bank of Ellsworth, was president of 
the American Life Insurance Company of Des Moines and 
was twice elected to the House of Representatives at Des 
Moines. 

With all these activities, he found time to be superin- 
tendent of the Congregational Sunday school and a chief 
promoter of this church. 

In all his relations in life he was unassuming and mod- 
est; he went out of his way to aid struggling people to get 
a start, frequently taking great chances in loans thus made. 

Lee’s history says, “It was not his material advance- 
ment that made him so popular and so well liked, but it was 
because he was a manly man, true to the highest principles, 
devoted to his family, loyal to his friends and faithful to his 
religious professions.” 

The ladies of Ellsworth have a well organized Wo- 
men’s club and through their energetic activities have or- 
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Lyon Township 


Lyon township lies in township 87, range 24, of the 
congressional survey. Skunk river enters section 1 and 
flows through the eastern part of the township, and it was 
along its wooded banks that settlement began, for this was 
the one timbered area within the boundaries of Lyon town- 
ship. 

The first settlers were the Lakins’, who came in 1855 
and established the first homes in the eastern part of the 
county. 


Luther Lakin came and entered land in 1854; he was 
accompanied by Elisha Lakin, Oscar M. Lakin and Dr. 
Cochran, all of whom entered land also, and returned east. 
Luther Lakin married and returned to start the first home 
in the township in 1855; however, he was soon followed by 
Elisha Lakin, B. A. Lakin and E. P. McCowan, who all set- 
tled near together thus establishing the name “Lakins’ 
Grove,” which long identified the community and at one 
time had a post office by that name. 


The McCowans were assisted in building their home 
by all the Lakins; Evelyn McCowan was born in the new 
cabin, being the first white child born in the eastern part 
of the county. 


Luther Lakin took his bride to a “Bark Shanty,” where 
she cooked their meals, but sleeping quarters were provided 
by the covered wagon; it was well that the weather was 

mild, for it took three months to complete the log house. 


Accounts of the Lakin family state that the third 
house was built for Elisha Lakin, and this was used as a 
dwelling for many years, but as time passed, and a larger 
home was needed, a new house took its place and the old one 
was used as a stable, and was so used when the farm was 
sold to Palmer Tatham. 

A pioneer of very early day was John G. Bonner, who 
came to Hamilton county in 1859 and bought 1200 acres 
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of Jand in Rose Grove township which he sold in 1862 and 
bought 400 acres in sections 23 and 25 in Lyon township. 

He occupied this land until 1870, when he sold it to 
his son-in-law, Palmer Tatham,.and moved to his half sec- 
tion of land in section 11, which he improved and spent his 
remaining years there. 


A son-in-law of John G. Bonner was F. A. P. Tatham, 
who came to Lyon township to live in 1866; coming from 
Ohio in 1864 he worked for a time as a farm hand and 
saved his money so carefully that he bought 320 acres of 
land in section 11; this land he later exchanged with his 
father-in-law, John G. Bonner, and made it into a specially 
fine stock farm. He was not only a successful business 
man, but he took part in shaping the affairs of the town- 
ship having served for six years as a trustee. 

Starting with the Lakins in 1855, the population had 
only feasted 81 by 1863; in 1870 it h. ad wdictleimobécchan 
doubled, having reached 188. There were no towns near, 
and the pioneers struggled with bad roads, lack of easy 
communication, the long distance from any markets and 
the ever present drainage problem. Mud lake, a shallow 
lake, lying a few miles northwest of the present town of 
Jewell, was finally drained and 1585 acres of land were 
added to this rich area of farm land. 

In 1880 things began to pick up, for the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroad came through the county, and an 
east and west branch, together with the north and south 
branch made a junction in section 33, and a town sprang 
up at once, and was christened “Jewell Junction,” in honor 
of David T. Jewell, who laid out the town 

The coming of the railroads to the county was of the 
utmost importance; when the Iilinois Central came through 
in 1869 it established connection with the outside world to 
the east and west, which meant easier travel, better markets, 
and quicker devélopment of the country; btrrerwionthnand 
south road was urgently needed, and such was the pressure, 
that the four southeastern townships,—Ellsworth, Scott, 
Lyon and Lincoln—voted a five percent tax, on eduskition 
that the station be placed within a mile of the central cor- 
ners of these townships. 
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Te was thus that the town of Callanan started, as prev- 
hoislya mentioned in connection with Lincoln lawashizii Tt 

is stated that the narrow gauge road had so steep a grade 
that it was very difficult for a train to pull into Callanan 
since the village was on a bluff, on the east bank of the 
Skunk river. 


The town started off with a boom, and the “Callanan 
Herald” told of the rare advantages of the town; the paper 
was short lived, however, and soon was discontinued, to be 
succeeded by ““The Callanan Register”; this venture soon 
failed, for the whole town “folded its wings like the Arab,” 
and moved to new locations on the Northwestern road, 
which came through in 1880, which established north and 
south connections for the county. So the nucleus of Jewell 
was started, and it grew rapidly, while Callanan disap- 
peared. 

Among the first business people were the Messers. 
Lauritson, George Stuart, R. H. Rodearmal, E. L. Lanning 
and the Warburton brothers who put up buildings; a man 
by the name of Hoppus moved in from Callanan, bringing 
his meat market with him. In January of the second year, 
Messers. Strong and Stevens each built a lumber office and 
Mr. Cooper built a residence, one part of which was used 
as the post office. This was a very stormy winter, but 
houses were moved over from Callanan as fast as blizzards 
would permit. 

_In February, the Rev. Mr. Van Emmans of Williams 
came and preached a sermon in Mr. Rodearmal’s drug store; 
he also formed a union Sunday school. When spring came, 
more houses were moved from Callanan, while building 
started apace; Mr. Gillman built a hotel, while J. R. King, 
Mr. New and Mr. Miller each erected a two story building 
and business progressed rapidly. 

The Reverend J. R. Rankin of the Methodist church, 
alternated with Rev. Van Emman, and held services every 
two wecks. 

The legal profession was well represented in the new 
town, for there were three lawyers who established offices 
there in its early days—J. T. Haight, W. T. Frazier and S. 


L. Sage, the Jatter being also the teacher of the village 
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school. Some years ago, there was no resident attorney 


there, and G. O. Blake, a veteran of World War I, came 


back to his birthplace and has conducted a thriving legal 


practice since; he is at present the mayor of Jewell. His 
father, J. M. Blake, also practiced law in Jewell, moving 
from there to Webster City, when he was elected county 
attorney; quite a number of years ago. In 1880 the Jewell 
Record was founded by Savage and Savage and the paper is 
still issued weekly by Claude Campbell, who took charge 
of it in 1905. 

Mr. Campbell is an enthusiastic and progréssive citizen 
and he publishes his paper upon the highest standards for 
the welfare of the Jewell community. For over forty years 
he has conducted an able and fearless paper and it has a 
wide circulation. 

Wiliam Anderson came to Hamilton county from 
Canada in 1873 and settled in Lyon township; at first he 
taught school and in 1874, he bought 160 acres in section 
26; during a very busy life he increased his holdings to 500 
acres. Besides teaching, he held public offices for many 
years; among these positions of trust were county superin- 
tendent, county auditor, and representative from Hamilton 
county for two terms. 

In business circles he was very prominent, having 
been president of the Jewell State bank, a director in its 
municipal plants and mayor of Jewell for two terms. His 
descendants have also been prominent professionally in the 
community and in the state. 

Mrs. Carrie Strong presented the community with the 
cemetery, located on highway 69, just south of the town. 

This second city of our county has maintained a steady 
growth; its business has produced a stable prosperity; a rich 
farming community supplies it with produce, while Jewell’s 
excellent shipping facilities attract the shipment of great 
quantities of grain and livestock. 

Three churches afford places of worship—the Beth- 
esda Lutheran, the Federated church and the Good Shep- 
herd Catholic church. 


For many years the Lutheran people maintained a col- 
lege here, which attracted young people of that denomina- 
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tion from far and near. It was later absorbed by other 
Lutheran colleges and the school district bought the college 
buildings, and the public schools now enjoy the benefits 
of a cornmodious gymnasium and other buildings. 
"Two paved highways pass through Jewell, No. 69 go- 
ing north and south and No. 175 going east; the streets are 
well paved and lighted, while comfortable homes, well kept 
lawns and well arranged business establishments show that 
Jewell is pushing forward. 

Lyon township’s interested historian, Miss Hattie 
Barkhuff, has contributed many articles of interest to local 
papers, in regard to pioneer life. Her mother’s father, 
Oliver Crane, came to eastern Iowa in 1843. Her mother, 
born in 1854, came to Hamilton county before the C. and 
N. W. R. R. was built. To quote Miss Barkhuff, “She saw 
the little white school houses and rural churches built, then 
Jater, saw the small schools giving way to consolidated 
school. ‘Trails were made into highways, tile made land 
workable, but the greatest improvement in rural life, it 
seemed to her, was the telephone.” Mrs. Barkhuff died in 
1934 and is buried in Ellsworth. 

A native son of Jewell, A. Montgomery, upon his 
death bequeathed a fund of some $25,000, with which to 
endow a memorial Library; when constructed it is to be 
in charge of a group of trustees, all of whom are to be mem- 
bers of the Masonic Order. ‘Thus Jewell looks forward to 
having the second endowed Library in the county. 


Hamilton Township 


Hamilton township lies south of Independence and 
north of Clear Lake, in township 87, range 25 of the Con- 
gressional survey. Among the early pioneer settlers were 
Jackson Groves, Charles Albright, Robert Riley and John 
and Hiram Carey. 

Originally this area was covered very largely with 
sloughs and marshy ground and the area was thought of 
so little worth that the early settlers did little farming, ex- 
cept on the knolls and a few rolling acreages; the place 
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was an excellent habitat for muskrats and trapping them 
was said to be more profitable than farming. 

Over thirty years passed i in the history of this town- 
ship while fully half of its area lay neglected as swamp 
land; the chief products of this land were swarms of mos- 
quitoes, bull frogs, cat tails and swamp grass. 

About 1900 the inhabitants wakened to the enormous 
waste of the area, and systems of drainage, both private and 
public, were instituted; this township alone expended 160,- 
000 dollars for a public drainage system, and at least that 
" amount in private enterprises in drainage. 

The drained land proved very rich and the productiv- 
ity of this former waste land seemed almost a miracle. 

Some of the early builders of homes in this region were 
the following: John McFarland located on 40 acres in the 
township i in September, 1855. He and his bride started a 
home in a log house which was minus a floor, door or win- 
dows; the crudest of hewed out furniture was used, but in 
course of time they achieved a fine home and owned 400 
acres of land. 

R. L. Riley came to Jowa in 1859, locating in the 
eastern part of the state, where he kept a stage station un- 
til 1866, when he came to Hamilton Township located on 
section 7; he raised a large family and was known as a 
sihsontaband progressive citizen. 

R. P. Layne was discharged from the Union army in 

1865. and then came to settle on section 6, Hamilton town- 
ship, starting with a small farm he improved it and added 
to his ownership until he possessed 220 acres of good land. 
He was prominent in township activities, serving as road 
supervisor and also as a member of the school board. 

Another early settler was Morgan Hill, who came in 
1855 and settled on section 30; in 1857 he peered Sarah 
Groseclose, whose father started the first mill in the county; 
there were twelve children in this family and they ae 
their descendants have helped to build Hamilton county. 

The Kent brothers, George F. and William, came to 
this region in 1855; ed aati. jobs, one of 
which was the building of Bone’s Mill, and making the 
necessary. bricks used in its construction. The lumber was 
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made from native trees and they chopped the trees down 
and sawed out the lumber, for this early flour mill. Wiul- 
liam located on a farm about two miles south of Webster 
City and married Calista Woodard. 


George located on section 30, Hamilton township in 
1865 and his wife was Margaret Groves, daughter of the 
pioneer, Jackson Groves. 


J. N. Maxwell, who came to the county in 1854, and 
whose father, Judge Maxwell, followed two years later, 
was a prominent citizen of this township, locating on sec- 
tion 4. When the terrible Spirit Lake Massacre occurred 
in 1857, J. N. Maxwell was one of the brave company that 
rushed through snow and ice, to rescue the living and bury 
the dead, near Spirit Lake. 


In 1861 when the draft for Civil War came, Maxwell 
was drafted from Hamilton township; later he established 
a fine home in what was known as the Saratoga district, 
where he lived until late in life when he went to California 
and spent his last years there. 


Webster Township 


Webster township occupies township 87, range 26, and 
in point of organization it is the oldest township in the 
county, having been started in 1852, and originally c com- 
prising an area OES times that of its present size. 


Section 30 was the location chosen by the first settler, 
Pressley C. Bell, in 1849; in the fall of that year Osmond 
Brannon came to occupy a claim in section 28; near this 
region John Tolman and Thomas Hogan located in 1850. 


Tolman soon sold his claim to Major Brassfield, who 
was noted as a hunter who rarely missed his mark. Ap- 
parently he thought game more plentiful farther north, for 
he moved to the present site of Goldfield in Wright county. 

The legend is that the settlement was named “‘Brass- 
field” in his honor, but later settlers thinking “gold” 
sounded more attractive than “brass” changed the name 
to Goldfield. Major Brassfield married a Mrs. Montgom- 
ery and her son, Alfred Montgomery became a world 
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known artist. He spent part of his early life in Webster 
Township. 


Webster township is traversed almost diagonally by 
Boone river which enters the northeast part of section 1 
and flows out through the southwest corner of section 31. 
Hills and timbered areas are part of the river region, this 
township having more of this type of land than any other 
in the county. 

Prairie Creek, rising northeast of Homer, flows into 
Boone river somewhat south and west of the center of the 
township. Homer is located in the southwest quarter of 
section 6, and the founding of Homer in 1853 and its 
growth and decline is largely the story of this township. 


In addition to the town of Homer, this township had 
an inspiration for another town; this proposed town was 
platted on the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 12; this land later became part of the John N. Max- 
well farm. The town was laid out and its special advan-_, 
tages were loudly proclaimed, and it was given the attrac- 
tive name of “New Saratoga.” Its boosters were even 
planning to have it become the county seat! But New 
Saratoga never existed, except on paper, no lots were sold, 
no people came to live there, so its history cannot be re- 
corded. 3 

This area has many natural resources,—coal, timber, 
stone and fertile land—but the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities has always been a handicap to the community; when 
the railroad passed through Webster City and the mail 
went by rail instead of by stage, the old stage route through 
Homer was abandoned. The early day farmer who had a 
carload of hogs to send to market, had to drive them on 
foot to Webster City; this necessitated stopping over night 
at some farm yard, from which the journey was continued 
the second day. 

With the coming of graveled roads and paved high- 
ways, trucks easily transport farm anirnals to market in a 
few hours, instead of two days, and this has made a great 
difference in the commercial life of this region. 

The pioneer doctor of Homer was Dr. Hampton Cor- 
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bin, who came in 1854 and practiced medicine until 1862 
and then became a merchant for ten years. He then de- 
voted his time to agricultural pursuits, buying more land, 
until he owned 1000 acres at the time of his death. 

There were so many curves in the river that good mill 
sites were plentiful, for a dam could easily be constructed 
to furnish water power to run a mill. 


Andrew Groseclose came to look over the location, 
since the water power had run out in Boone county, 
having been told by Major Brassfield that there were good 
plates along the Boone to start a mill; this was in 1852, 
and he had burrs made in Polk county, out of “Iowa Nig- 
ger heads,” and by 1853 he was ready to grind wheat and 
corn. This was the first flour mill in the county. He also 
put in a sawmill, and ran the mills for two or three years 
and then sold out to Snell, Butterworth and Messmore; they 
later sold out to Charles Fisher and the mill has been canes 
as the “‘Fisher”’ mill. 


Benjamin Bell established a mill in the southwest cor- 
ner of section 16 and we have today, near the site of this 
mill, the ““Bell’s Mill” park where the old settlers have their 
annual picnic in August. 


The brothers Gilbert and Lyman Perry constructed a 
tunnel and thus utilized the water to turn the wheels of 
their mill, in section 16. A post office was established at 
Tunnell, but the mill burned down and the office was dis- 
continued. 


So much of the early history centers around the set- 
tlement of this township that it is impossible to mention 
all the names that helped as pioneers, to make this a well 
settled community; however, as one scans the map today 
and finds such names as Bell, Cottington, Pierce, Corbin, 
Neese, Williams, Graham, eae ¥ Bheean Maxwell, Bib- 
Jer, Whaley, Veo cab nara many ihe he knows 
that these are the descendants of those substantial pioneers 
who braved hardships of all kinds to make a prosperous 
place in which this generation might live. 
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Marion Township 


The southwest township of our county in township 86, 

range 26 is Marion township; Boone river flows into the 
Des Moines just outside the northwest corner, and this 
part is well wooded; Squaw creek flows through the central 
portion and is joined by Crooked Creek in section 25. Most 
of the area is fine, rolling farm land which was first set- 
tled by people who came up the Des Moines river and 
crossed over into Marion township. 


Per haps the first settlers were Isaac and James Hook, 
who came in the winter of 1849 and erected a cabin where 
they stayed until the spring of 1850. 


The Hook family came on to live in the cabin in the 
spring of 1850. In the group were Mrs. Mandy Hook, 
and three children; they were accompanied by Mrs. Hook’s 
father, John FHverhilee and wife. Across the Des Moines. 
river, about a mile west of them was the home of the Isaac 
Bell family which came in 1848. 


In 1852 an addition was built to the cabin and Mr. 
Hook started a store. Gunpowder, lead and some small 
amount of food supplies made up the stock in trade. In 1853 
the home was not only a store, but a hotel and post office as 
well. The postal department consisted of a box 18 inches 
long, 8 inches wide and 10 inches deep, and the safe place in 
which it was kept was under the bed. The place became 
known as ““Hook’s Point,” and what with a stage route and 


a post office, it became quite a center of activity. 

Mr. Hook had to make the long trip to Keokuk to get 
supplies, and here is a bill of goods he bought of Hamlet, 
Boner and company of Keokuk in November, 1853: 


3 wool comforters _......._.._.__@ .33 $1.00 
2 wool comforters __........... reel @ 58 1.50 
I dozApocketibnirves\bivsker whe sa 235 
liipairdsaissOrscensin in isc. i evhad .30 
Watushitdp id 2 toot honorable secom 1.75 
OP iinsh teapeabushed a fine bil@..75 1.50 
Boftiscaphh land gud coarine (O50 3.00 
6 pairs coarse shoes ...-......@1.15 6.90 
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Appended to the bill was this notation—“received note 
at six months, for above bill, November 15, 1853.” Hamlet, 
Boner and Co. 


The business must have proved sound, for in 1855 we 
find he is ordering harness, saddles, whips, halters and horse 
collars, in a bill amounting to $43.75; this bill included such 
articles as a keg of nails, a box of glass, 2 boxes of cigars, 1 
box of candy, 2 barrels of apples, 2 boxes of sugar and one 
grind stone. By comparison with the bill some three years 
before it would indicate that the pioneers were wanting a 
few things that were beyond the bare necessities of life, and 
were able to buy a few luxuries. 


Hooks Point retained its post office until the summer 
of 1881, when it was removed to Stratford with H. G. 
Hicks as postmaster; R. W. Biggs became the postmaster 
in 1882, and held the position for a number of years. 


W. W. McKinney was an early settler of 1857 and A. 
G. Barquist came in 1858. George W. Hook, who came 
in 1853 established a farm which he called ‘The Pioneer 
Stock Farm,” consisting of 320 acres, just south of Hooks 
Point. | 
One of the progressive and forceful characters of this 
region was Col. Charles Whitaker, who came to Marion 
township from Wisconsin in 1866. He had served in the 
Civil War and had a most honorable record; buying 400 
acres of land he established a fine home, improving what 
was mostly wild land, and rearing a large family from 
which has descended many prominent citizens. 
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Many people of Swedish descent popbiared this sec- 
tion, bringing industry and thrift to the community and 
introducing their religious beliefs. 


The first church anywhere near Hamilton county was 
started just over the line in Webster county, at what was 
known as “Swede’s Bend,” by Andrew Erickson, who rode 
horseback from Burlington and started a Methodist Mis- 
sion church. 


Meetings were held in the schoolhouse and in the homes 
until a church building was erected in 1861. This church 
group transferred its affiliation in 1876 to south Marion 


township and is at present. the well known south Marion 
church. 


An enterprising and wealthy easterner was Henry 
TenEyck, who bought a large amount of land lying north 
and east of what is now Stratford; his ambition was to cre- 
ate new industries in this undeveloped land. With this in 
view he built a large cheese factory and began the com- 
mercial use of dairy cattle in the county. The carrying 
out of his plans brought an influx of settlers from his na- 
tive New York state and for a time the new venture seemed 
to flourish. Among those who came to assist the Ten- 
Eyck plans and later became our early citizens were such 
families as Hiram Carpenter, Harvey Wilbur, B. Hakes, 
N. E. Cleveland and A. A. Wicks; the venture either did 
not produce sufficient returns or the owner had too many 
deals to look after in the east, for he sold his holdings and all 
that remains to show his former occupancy is the ‘Ten 
Eyck” addition on the northeastern corner of Stratford. 


But the promotion of stock raising atte mpted by 
TenEyck was a venture that produced resudts, for it was 
soon noticeable that more horses were in use on the farms 
and cattle, hogs, and sheep were being raised. It is said the 
sheep raising venture was particularly discouraging since 
the sheep died off rapidly, due to the wet season, but w en 
better seasons arrived, sheep became profitable investment 


Co. Whitaker bought the land, on coming here in 
1866, and made this venture a success in agriculture, in- 
stead of cheese making. 
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As early as 1855 the settlers of Marion Township had 
-no less ambition than to found a town named Paris; a row 
of blocks was platted around a public square, in the south- 
west quarter of section six. Jt may be that the very weight 
of the name killed the project, for the town never came in- 
to existence, and the stage route went through Hook’s 
Point, where there was a hotel and post office, leaving no 
inducement to the traveler to stay at a “ghost” town. 


Stratford, however, came into being with the coming 
of a branch of the C. and N. W. railroad. The town wa 
platted in 1881, originally containing some eight or ten 
blocks to which have been added several areas, such as 
TenEyck’s on the northeast, Fallein and Rodine’s on the 
north while about two blocks on the south of the railroad 
tracks is “Ross Town.” 


This addition was platted by Hewitt Ross and is purely 
a residential district. Mr. Ross built the first frame house 
in this part of the county in 1853. As time passed Mr. Ross 
improved his farm land and is said to have had the finest 
orchard in the county. 


The parties who platted the town of Stratford were 
evidently students of the English classics for here we find 
Shakespeare street as the main thoroughfare and other 
streets are Burns, Goldsmith, Byron, Moore and Milton, 
respectively. 


When the town was about a year old it was so pro- 
gressive that it had ten business houses and two hotels, one 
of which had been moved over from Hook’s Point and was 
being operated by Anson Deo. There were four physicians, 
a flourishing lumber business and a well organized Swedish 
Lutheran church; the Methodist people were organized 
and a new church was soon to be built. 


In an account published in the Freeman in January, 
1885, it is noticed that Stratford has grown, both in size 
and commercial interests, for there are 23 business firms, all 
flourishing; one implement firm sold 20 binders that year 
and “an immense business is being done by Olof Rosen- 
green, the Master Plowman, who has the Jargest plow shop 
in Hamilton County.” 
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One wonders how many tractors, today, with “three 
bottoms” are tilling the rich soil that the old horse drawn, 
single bottom plows of Mr. Rosengreen’s plowed up in 

those days! The article further states that due to the large 
timbered area near Stratford, the firm of Brackett Bro- 
thers of Minneapolis had a cooperage business, employing 
20 men to get out hoop poles and cooper stock and “‘they 
pay out $50 per day in wages,” ‘This means not less than a 
ten hour day, and each man would get $2.50 per day; it 
might be added that there is no record of any strikes, since 
Shears ah ex callent daily wage in those days. 


An opera house was fitted up over two business rooms 
and was of great advantage to the people as a place for hold- 
ing community gatherings and in 1882 a two room school- 
house was built at a cost of $2200; the Methodist church 
had been erected and a Grand Army Post, “Daniel Hill 
Post,” was mustered in on November 14, 1884; the name 
was conferred in honor of the first soldier to die in the 
service from this county. Those listed as members were 
Thos. E. Ross, L. M. Linn, J. S. Evans, E. J. Bentley, James 
Wedding, George F. Krouskup, N. T. Wilson, James Wig- 
gins, E. A. Erickson, C. C. Austin, Henry Snees, and P. L 
Peterson. This is good evidence that there were many men 
from this region who were in the cea War fighting to 
preserve the union. 


At this time the professional men were Drs. Rodgers 
and Chamberlain, while the attorneys were G. F. Tucker, 
J. M. Blake and “Judge” McKinney. 


The town was incorporated in September, 1883 and 
the record shows that in 1885 the officers were: mayor, 
J. H. Johnson; recorder, Geo. F. Tucker; councilmen, L. 
Emerson, I. Hyatt, Charles Rodine, M. H. Greens, George 
Gelder, and Robert Norton with R. W. Biggs as marshall. 


Stratford is con, a beautiful little city with its wide 
paved streets, its well kept homes, its churches and fine 
school system, over which the atenosphere of those classically 
named streets seems to prevail. The prosperity of the re- 
gion has been marked, and who shall say that the present 
condition does not arise from the sturdy and honest efforts 
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of the pioneers who came and endured the hardships in or- 


a der to make this the land of plenty! 


Clear Lake Township 


Clear Lake township occupies township 86, range 25 
in Hamilton county; it has no rivers and portions of two 
creeks flow through its western sections, Crooked Creek 
and Squaw Creek. The land is mostly rolling prairie, and 


_in the early days there was a small lake in the southwest 


corner of section 19; the Indians called it “Goose Lake,” 
but white settlers liked its crystal clearness and called it 
“Clear Lake”; the old lake bed is quite noticeable as one 
drives along Highway 60, going south from Stanhope. 
Thus, the township acquired its name, being officially or- 
ganized and named June 3rd, 1868. 

The first settler was probably W. H. Frazier, who 
came to this place in 1856; many people of Scandinavian 
descent settled here, and by sober, honest toil they con- 
verted the raw prairies into prosperous farmsteads, over- 
flowing with the products of rich Iowa soil. A branch of 
the Northwestern railroad cuts diagonally across sections 
3, 4, 5, and 6, and the town of Stanhope is located in sec- 
tions 5 and 6 on Highway 60. 

Stanhope, which showed a population of 425 in 1940, 
was laid out by the Western Lot company in 1883 and was 
incorporated in 1897. The first mayor was H. E. Fardall, 
who served with a council composed of A. F. Swanson, J. 
S. Williams, Iver Johnson, G. E. Hamaker, Wm. Taylor 
and L. J. Stark. There are no figures available as to the 
population of the town at the time of this first election but 
judging from the fact that only 30 votes were cast at the 
election in 1897 there could not have been a very large 
number of residents. 

The Kepler family was among the early arrivals; Adam 
Kepler and brother, Solomon, traveled by rail to Dubuque 
from Ohio in 1855; from Dubuque they walked to Fort 
Dodge where the land office was; Adam bought a section 
of land in Clear Lake township, and then went back to 
Ohio and married Elizabeth Myers in 1858; in April of that 
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same year they came to occupy the land he had purchased, . 
living there until the family was grown and then they 
moved to Stanhope. The brother, Solomon, bought land in 
Independence township and reared a family of seven child- 
ren; in 1859 another brother, Alfred, came with his family 
and bought a farm east of Stanhope; thus three families 
named Kepler pioneered in this region. Adam and Alfred 
were among the founders of Stanhope; in fact they and 
Ray Parker and Madison Bute donated the land upon whicn 
the town started. Adam often taught school in Hamilton 
township, and farmed in the summer. He founded the 
first Sunday School in the township and worked as super- 
intendent and teacher in it. } 


Solomon Dick came to Jowa in 1864 and located on 
land in section 25 in Webster Township, where he lived 
until 1874, when he sold this property and bought land 
nearer Stanhope; he lived to be past 90 years of age, spend- 
ing his last years in Webster City. Of the eleven children 
in this family, it may be said that they have all been sub- 
stantial builders of lowa; many of his descendants are oc- 
cupying positions of trust around Stanhope and in other 
parts of Iowa. One of the younger sons O. K. Dick, is the 
present postmaster of Iowa Falls. 


We are indebted to Mrs. O. K. Dick for interesting 
accounts of the early life of the Dick Family and also for 
the story of the coming of the Wilsons to Clear Lake town- 
ship, of which family she was a daughter. 


W. R. Wilson with his wife and four children, ferried 
across the Mississippi river in 1866 and drove across coun- 
try to Nevada; from there they took a northwesterly di- 
rection, hoping to reach Fort Dodge. When they reached 
a place where there were “Twin Mounds,” Mr. Wilson 
concluded to stop, and upon looking around, found an old 
shack with one end open; here they spent their first night 
in what is now Clear Lake township, and were so well 
pleased with their surroundings that they did not go any 
further. 

S. D. Dick loaned seed with which to start their first 
crops, with the only proviso, to pay it back when it was 
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possible to do so. The family moved several times, but by 
1877, Mr. Wilson had accumulated sufficient funds to buy 


- 40 acres of land, the purchase price of which was five 


dollars per acre and one blind mule. Better times rewarded 
their efforts and the Wilson farm became 280 acres, and 


the family of eight children grew up, sharing in the life of 


the growing community, attending singing schools and 
local dances. 


Mrs. Dick tells us that the way they paid the “fiddler” 


at these dances was that a group of neighbors would go to 
the timber and cut a load of posts, which Mr. Wilson would 


haul to Story City and sell them for one cent each. The 
musician played all evening for twenty-five cents, so a 
load must have paid for several dances. 


A school house was moved in 1879 to the corner, a 
half mile south of Stanhope, and the six younger Wilson 
children attended it; Mr. Wilson served as director and 
some of the teachers were John Layton, S. C. Bute, Delilia 
Kepler Bute, Joe Fardal, Agnes Briggs Olmstead and 
Blanche Maxwell Wheatly. Of these instructors, Mrs. 
Dick tells us that Mrs. Agnes Briggs Olmstead was very 
talented; she always opened school by reading from the 
Bible; she instilled a fondness for good poetry in her pupils 
and she taught music as well as the three R’s. 


The Olmsteads built a cottage in Stanhope, and Mr. 
Olmstead operated a drug store, later he became the county 
attorney for our county. 


The Stanhope Mail was a paper started by Fred Bark- 
hurst, and later continued by Fred C. Runkle, until his 
death in 1944. Mr. Runkle was one of those fine, self- 
sacrificing characters, who put his soul into the upbuilding 
of his community, socially, commercially and spiritually. 
His work in the county will long be remembered for its 
fine spirit of helpfulness. 

Asa cultural center, Stanhope is in the front ranks of 
the towns in the county with an up-to-date consolidated 
school, with its churches, lodges and women’s clubs, all of 
which are very active factors in the life of the community. 
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were established, qilevoeth Township 


Ellsworth township lies in congressional township 86, 
range 84; the land is rolling and very fertile and is con- 
sidered as some of the best in the state. 


Skunk river flows through its eastern borders and in 
many places it has a beautiful wooded border. 


The first settlers, Henry and George Staly, came in 
1854, settling along the river; Christ Peterson came in 1857 
and Lindsey Sowers also; John A. Cooper settled in 1859. 


The majority of the early settlers came from Norway, 
seeking to own their homes, and rear their families to be 
industrious, God-fearing citizens. At first they came in 
small groups, and later in greater numbers, as the census 
shows; in 1863 the township had a population of 63; in 
1880 it had 803 and in 1905 it had a population of 1007. 


The first attempt to start a town was made at Calla- 
nan, previously mentioned; the desire for a trading center 
which would be connected with markets, by means of a 
railroad, prompted the settlers of the four townships, Lin- 
coln, Lyon, Ellsworth and Scott, to vote a five percent tax 
upon themselves, providing a narrow gauge railroad were 
built up through this region from Ames; it was further 
provided that a station was to be built at the common cor- 
ners of the four townships. 


Accordingly the town of Callanan began on the east 
bank of the Skunk river in the northwest corner of section 
1, in Ellsworth township, and by the spring of 1878 the 
narrow gauge road, known as the “D. M. and M.” was 
completed up to this point. Lee’s history states that the 
grade leading up to the town had to ascend such a high 


bluff chat the incoming train would often skid down grade 


and had to puff back up with great difficulty. 


Of course they intended to alter this grade later on, 
but before this could be done, the mortgage was foreclosed 
on the D. M. and M. and the grade was never completed. 


With the purchase of the remains of the D. M. and M. 
by the Northwestern railroad company, an entirely new 
route was laid out, and the stations of Ellsworth and Jewell 
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were established, while Callanan, regardless of its develop- 
ing business activities, faded out of the picture. 


Originally, the town was to have been called Lakin, 
after the first settler near it, but so great was the desire to 
have a railroad, they gave it the name Callanan, after the 
president of the D. M. and M. road—an honor which sank 
into oblivion. 


When the C. and N. W. railroad was built north from 
Ames, it passed through Ellsworth township and the town 
of Randall in the southeastern part, was platted in 1882. 
The name was in honor of Postmaster-General Randall, 
who was then in office. The first settlers in the town were 
S. Seymour and family, who came in 1885 and was the sec- 
tion boss for the railroad. 


C. P. and G. P. Christianson started a general store in 
1883 and the next year they started the first elevator, the 
motor power of which was a blind horse. M. L. Henderson 
built and operated the first creamery in 1895 and a very 
prosperous business developed. In 1888 the Christiansons 
started the first bank, which they operated until 1915; in 
1886 Michias Henderson started the first hardware store 
and by 1890 G. Hamaker established a drug store. Grad- 
ually lumber business, meat markets, and harness work de- 
veloped, a school house was built and a substantial church, 
and the town of Randall became a real center of activity in 
the county. 


In Section 36, the original settler was a Mrs. Christy 
Ness, a widow who established a home in the timber, and as 
time passed, other people settled near this sheltered area 
and it became quite a settlement, and was known as ““Chris- 
ty Town,” though it was in no sense a town or trading 
place—simply a group of settlers. Later on, the widow 
married Anders Nessa, but the name, in her honor still re- 
mained “Christy Town.” 

Although Randall formed the nucleus of a thriving 
market in grain and livestock, the town itself was never in- 
corporated until June 21, 1940, having remained under the 
jurisdiction of Ellsworth township up to that time. 


Mrs. G. H. Hanson, the energetic editor of the Randall 
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Review, made a house to house canvass of the town and 
found that there were 234 inhabitants. Soon after incor- 
poration, the first election was held, and the first town of- 
ficials were: Mayor, M. G. Benson; councilmen, P. J. Ok- 
land, E. M. Erickson, J. H. Brekken, J. H. Halleland and 
Dr. W. H. Willson, with G. A. Aasland as treasurer and 


Carl Anderson as assessor. 


Elim Lutheran church was established and for over 40 
years the Rey. G. O. Paulsrud was the pastor and under his 
leadership the church was the strongest element in the life 
- of the community. 


The citizens voted to form a consolidated school dis- 
trict and in 1919 a fine modern brick school house was 
built and Mrs. Elizabeth Talcott became the first superin- 
tendent. Mr. N. E. Quam was the head of the school from 
1926 to 1942. He resigned the post to become a Red Cross 
worker in World War IL. 


Much stress has been placed upon modern educational 
objectives, particularly in the line of music. 

Little Wall Lake, which covers an area of a half sec- 
tion of land, lics north of the center of the township. It 
is now a very shallow lake, the home of myriads of musk- 
rats and mud hens; Highway No. 59 curves around it and 
young trees have been planted along its borders, so that the 
future may find this a delightful spot in which tourists 
may pause and rest. 


Scott Township 


The southeast corner of Hamilton county, township 
86, range 23, is occupied by Scott township, which was or- 
iginally called.“‘Norway,” due to the fact that probably 
the largest movement of Norwegian people in the United 
States settled in this locality, and embraced an area extend- 
ing from Story City to Ellsworth and some distance farther. 

To get the real history of this movement we must go 
back to the migration from Norway; for the fundamental 
facts of this account, we are indebted to Mr. A. M. Hender- 
son, as he related it in a pamphlet, written for the celebra- 
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-. tion of the 75th anniversary of the founding of St. Petri’s 
~ church in June, 1932. 

In 1846, a young schoolmaster, named Torkel Henry- 
son lived in southern Norway; he became imbued with the 
idea that America was the Jand of opportunity and he 
determined to lead a migration to this land of promise. To 
organize the movement, he traveled far and near on foot, 
and so persuasive was he, that in the spring of 1847, he and 
a company of 165 people embarked on a vessel, the “KONG 
SVARRE,” for America. 

After a prolonged voyage of seven weeks, they landed 
at New York and from there took passage up the Hudson 
to Albany and thence to Buffalo by way of the Erie canal. 

They went by boat on the Great Lakes to Chicago, thus 
making the entire voyage from Norway to Chicago by 
water. Here they secured enough ox drawn covered wag- 
ons to transport them to their objective, Lisbon in Kendall 
county, Illinois; they arrived on July 11th, 1847 with the 
original company quite intact. More friends soon followed 
and the company grew rapidly, until a scourge of cholera 
swept the region and many of the newcomers died. 

But the price of land went up, and there were reports 
of wonderful possibilities to be found in the cheap, rich 
land of Iowa; so a spirit of unrest prompted a group of six 
men to “pioneer” to Iowa, and find a Jocation where land 
could be bought for $1.25 per acre. ‘These six leaders were 
Lars Sheldahl, Jonas Duea, Ole Thompson, John Mchus, 
Jacob Ask and John Tarvestadt. As a result of their re- 
port, in the spring of 1856, a caravan of 18 covered wag- 
ons, drawn by oxen, came to Lafayette township, Story 
county, Iowa. 

Among those who came to Story county was the or- 
iginal pioneer, Torkel Henryson, who was accompanied by 
his twin brother, Lars, who inspected land in Scott town- 
ship and took up farms for himself and a group of friends, 
many of whom were so recently arrived from Norway that 

_ they could not speak English. Mr. Henryson went back to 
Wlinois and brought his family to Scott township in 1858; 
he soon found that he was to become the leading spirit of 
the settlement, for the newcomers placed upon his com- 
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petent shoulders, all the details of entering their land, lo- 
cating their homes and buying the necessities of life. 

In fact, he never made the trip to the county seat, | 
Webster City, without his pockets being filled with notes 
and deeds to be properly executed for his large group of 
Norwegian neighbors, and such was his uprightness in 
dealing that not one penny was misused, nor was there ever 
any pay for his services. 


By 1860 there were many children in the community, 
and school became a necessity. So great was the need that 
a cave was dug and a sort of school established. Then Mr. 
Sheldahl donated land for school grounds and Lars Henry- 
son in 1860 built the school house which has become so well 
known as the “Sheldahl” school; this was the first school 
house between Webster City and Nevada and it has a long 
record of honorable service. 

These people brought with them their high ideals of 
education and moral principles and their religious services 
were of deep concern to them. For the frst few years they 
had the services of the Rev. P. A. Rasmussen, their pastor in 
Illinois; he came twice a year and as the railroad connec- 
tions were only as far as Jowa City, the remainder of the 
journey had to be made overland, by whatever conveyance 
was obtainable to the settlement at Story City. 

The places for holding these early services were in the 
Rasmus Tungesvig barn in Story City, the Ole T. Heglund 
home six miles southeast of Story City and in the Sheldahl 
school house in Scott township. 

The school had a very large enrollment and in addi- 
tion to the day school, there were singing schools and spell- 
ing schools and debates at night; some of the early instruc- 
tors were a Mr. Griffith, George F. Tucker, Susan Springer, 
Nellie Richardson, Anna Hunter and Agnes Briggs Olm- 
stead. One of the rare attractions of the school was an or- 
gan, the gift of Mr. O. A. L. Tjernagel; the instrument cost 
$200 and it is said he could have bought 200 acres of land 
for that sum, had he not chosen to start a musical nucleus 
for the community. 

The well known Riverside band held its rehearsals 
here, and Jong after the school house had been abandoned 
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and moved to Randall, members of this band had the build- 


ing returned to its original site, and established as a Mem- 


~ orial Hall, where it stands today, with its old bell silently 


swinging in its accustomed place and the original hewn pole 
and stake fence surrounding it. 

Within may be found many interesting mementos of 
the past—the old organ, pictures of the instructors, an ox 
yoke, a hand made walnut ballot box, made by Lars Henry- 


_ son and used in the election of Abraham Lincoln, together 


with many other relics of this community. 

In the early eighties, a group of farm boys organized 
the Riverside Band, and from a small beginning, they 
achieved a state-wide reputation under the expert leader- 
ship of Anton Pederson, who later became flute soloist in 
the famous Thomas Orchestra of Chicago. _ 

The band consisted of 18 members, namely D. J. 
Christenson, Tom Larson, P. G. Tjernagel, Lewis Peterson, 
A. M. Henderson, M. L. Henderson, N. Tjernagel, Jacob 
Weltha, Andrew Henderson, Alex Henderson, Albert Hen- 
derson, H. M. Tjernagel, Michas Henderson, Lewis Enge- 
britson, Carl Nelson, M. O. Tjernagel, O. J. Henderson and 
Herman Hagen. 

Folinglo farm was established in the early sixties by the 
O. A. L. Tjernagel family, the name being given in honor 
of the home village of Mrs. Tjernagel. Beautiful trees now 
grow around this farm, set there by the early members of 
this family. The present home occupied by the second 
generation, is beautifully ornamented and furnished in 
hand carved walnut; the material having been produced 
on. this farm. 

Here there was the taste for fine music, and the “‘Fol- 
inglo Orchestra,” which was composed entirely of members 
of this one family, was the pride and delight of the com- 
munity, until removals and death discontinued it. 

There is no town or railroad in Scott township, and in 
the early days, the matter of getting mail was settled by 
having the Lars Henryson home as the post office with Mr. 
Henryson as postmaster from 1863 to 1878, when the nar- 
row gauge railroad was completed up to Callanan. During 
this period the mail was carried on a star route from Ames 
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to Rose Grove with Nels Torreson as carrier and the people 
of Scott, Ellsworth, Lincoln and part of Lyon Bt lee 
were thus served. 


A. Mr. Cooper living on the star route, asked. Mr. Hen- 
ryson to have the stage driver deliver his mail—upon re- 
ceiving permission from the post office department, Coop- 
er’s mail was delivered to a box placed by the road to re- 
‘ceive it. That was probably the first rural free delivery 
in the United States. 


Among those coming in the early migrations, was the 
Braland family, descendants from which still live in the 
prosperous homes near Scott center and in southwest Scott 
township. The Tungesvig home, whose barn formed a 
place of worship for the early company, sent out its pos- 
terity, and these together with such names as Christianson, 
Larson, Logan, Branyord and Charlson Joom large as early 
builders of this community. 


One brave Norwegian woman deserves especial men- 
tion, although not coming until 1873. This was Mrs. An- 
ton Sparboe who came from Norway with her four young 
sons, the eldest of whom was only ten and the youngest but 
three years of age. In 1870 her husband, who owned some 
fishing vessels, was lost in a terrible storm at sea, and thus 
Mrs. Sparboe was left to provide for her family. After 
‘three years she sold her husband’s equipment, and sought 
better opportunity for her children in America. 


She came to Scott township and entered some land 
which, by her own strenuous efforts, she managed to pre- 
serve asa home. The growing children did all that they 
could to assist her, and she met deprivations with a brave 
heart; the youngest son died, but the sons, John and Carl 
became large landholders in the township, and did much 
for the betterment of the locality. Her son, H. M. Sparbce 
became mayor of Webster City and was a prominent busi- 
ness man there until his removal to Minneapolis. Mrs. 
Sparboe lived to a ripe old age and all of her sons are now 
deceased. The younger son of H. M. Sparboe, Jerome, met 
death in World War I, a Bs flier, who winged his fear- 
less way to the great beyond— ey pent that bound- 
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ies courage she typified his brave pioneer grandmother 
-Sparboe. 


As an evidence that thekoey pioneers came, not only to 
claim the rich Jowa soil, which they might convert into 
profitable farmsteads, but also that they came with love 
and reverence of God in their hearts, they have established 
numerous churches in their several communities. 

To train the young people of their faith, they have 


established a commodious and well equipped Bible camp in 


a beautiful wooded area along Skunk river in southwest 


Scott township, where in the summer a well staffed relig- 


ious educational school is conducted. People attend it from 
far and near and thus the original nucleus of Christian 
workers has grown into a far reaching influence, both spir- 
itual and moral. 

Truly, the Rev. Mr. Rasmussen started a noble work, 
and the energetic pioneers have proven faithful workmen 
—‘“worthy of their hire.” 


Webster City 


The little hamlet of Newcastle, nestling in the horse- 
shoe bend of Boone river, was converted into a village when 
the government changed the name of the post office, early 
in 1857, calling it “Webster City” instead of Newcastle. 
The village was soon enlarged by various additions to the 
original plat, and as the years have passed, the boundaries 
of the town are now really those of the much diminished 
Boone township. There is now no business for the town- 
ship, since the city governs the whole area, and hence Boone 
township is just a name. 

Mr. W. C. Willson states that when the Webster City 
post office was established there were only about 100 in- 
habitants in the whole county, however, the mid-fifties 
brought eager land seekers, and population increased rap- 
idly. 

Cyrus Smith, coming with a meager peddler’s outfit 
in 1855, and starting a store in a log cabin on First street is 
a far cry from the fine modern mercantile establishments of 
today, which deal in ready to wear garments. The pioncer 
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would never have dreamed that the small grocery and gen-_ 
eral stores dealing in staple foods, boots and shoes, horse 
blankets and harness would evolve into present day well 
ordered food stores, with their locker systems and refrig- 
erators, and a supply of fresh fruits and vegetables unheard 
of in the first stores of our county. 


It is very interesting to look back at the early business 
firms and their locations in Webster City. The enterpris- 
ing Wilson brothers, coming in 1855, built a log hotel, 
which was crowded with land seekers; this building was 
soon. sold and they erected another on Division street, east 
of Superior. The new hotel was called the “Webster City 
House;” they sold out before long to A. Moon, who 
changed the name to “The Moon House.” 


Meanwhile the Willsons moved a block south to what 
is now Bank street, and built a two story frame building 
where the Kearns home is now. The lower story was oc- 
cupied by a store and the Willson family lived in the upper 
story. This later became a hotel known as the ‘Potter 
House.” 


The next venture of the Willsons was to buy a size- 
able building on the corner of Bank and Seneca streets; this 
structure had been built by Millard, Worthington and 
Browning, and this ““Wilson House” subsequently became 
the “Hamilton House,” and lastly “*The Park House.” The 
Raven Body Works now occupies this site. 

Later on, D. D. Chase bought the house, and a serious 
business disagreement followed, during which W. C. Will- 
son became so incensed that he vowed he would change 
the business district of the town and “grass would grow in 
Seneca street.” Accordingly the Willson interests were 
transferred to “up town,” and a two story frame building, 
the “Willson House,” was built on the present site of Hotel 
Willson in 1869. 

To add to the dismay of the “down towners,” Mr. 
Willson secured the site of the depot for the I. C. R. R. at 
the north end of Des Moines strect, instead of the north end 
of Seneca street, where the property owners of the down 
town section wanted it to be. 
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Mr. Willson was most influential in securing the road, 
~ and in fact, he got the contract and built the road from 
Towa Falls to Fort Dodge, so it is easy to see why the com- 
pany let him locate the depot where he chose. Incidentally, 
this greatly increased the business of “up town” and aided 
the Willson interests. 


Though there was some instruction given to children 
in a private home, there was no public school building 
erected until 1857; the building stood on the second lot 
east of the present Baptist church and was built by N. W. 
Browning, who had the logs chopped along the Boone river 
and floated down to the sawmill located somewhat south 
of the Bank street bridge; this mill had but recently been 
established by the Willsons, and was later sold to C. T. Fen- 
ton, S. B. Rosencrans, and J. M. Jones. The first instruc- 
tor in the new school house was A. N. Hathaway, who suf- 
fered terribly on the il] fated march home from Spirit 
Lake after the massacre, as the rescue party returned home; 
he survived the march home, but later gave his life for his 
country at the Battle of Gettysburg. 


Mrs. W. C. Willson is authority for the statement that 
the first town election was held in their home, the polls 
being the dining room table and the ballot box, J. M. Funk’s 
hat; this was probably as early as 1855. She further re- 
cords that the list of voters contained the names of Willson 
Brewer, Peter Lyon, Tolman Wailtsey, George Cooper, 
David and Nathaniel Beach, Levi Stearns, Jack Brewer, 
Jacob and William Funk, Ross Paine, N. Osborne, A. W. 
Frakes, the Messers Bradshaw and Griffith and W. C. and 
Sumler Willson. 


Up to the time that the county was set off from Web- 
ster County, the mail came up from Homer, and Mrs. Will- 
son states, “It was usually brought up in a pocket hand- 
kerchief, the boys going horseback and taking turns as mail 
carriers.”” If we compare the mail service of 1855 with that 
of 1946 we find that there are at least nine mails a day in 
our city, with four rural free delivery routes, and vi daily 
cancellations of stamps is 4000. 


While the place was still Newcastle, a post prege was 
78 
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| established in 1855, and Henry Martin was the first post- 
master. 


To promote the carrying of mail, W. C. Willson of- 


fered a fine team of horses and the Western Stage company 


accepted the offer and began to carry mail and passengers 
through the town, on a line from Dubuque to Fort Dodge. 

The original road led through the settlement of Rose 
Grove and this formed a convenient stage stop. To reach 
Newcastle, the river had to be crossed at a ford which was 
near the site of the old Chase Mill, somewhat south of the 


present Bank Street bridge; later on the road was shortened 


and it corresponded more nearly to present highways. It 
is said that traces of the old road may still be seen in pasture 
land south of Number 20, which is now part of the Ken- 
dall Young estate. 

D. D. Miracle, coming by stage to Webster City in 
1864, said the roads were so bad that it took him three days 
to come from Cedar Falls to Webster City; today, it is an 
easy three hours’ journey. 

Charles Aldrich established the Hamilton Freeman in 
1857, having his headquarters at 525 Bank street; just east 
of the Freeman office was a building occupied by one of 
the original merchants of the town, L. L. Treat, who had a 
prosperous general store. Another general store was lo- 
cated at 517 Bank street and this was operated by Kendall 
Young, the great benefactor of this community by reason 
of his gift of our present library. 

W. W. Wells conducted a tailor shop where the For- 
rester’s ice cream parlors are now, and Henry McKee had a 
grocery and feed store in the 400 block. 

Just west of the Freeman building was a one story 
structure, occupied by W. L. Church, our first auctioneer; 
Mr. Church operated here as a fur merchant and it is said 
that the building was frequently filled to the ceiling with 
pelts of otter, beaver, mink, muskrat, wolf and fox. Notice 
that these rare furs were obtainable then, with more ease 
than rabbit pelts can be secured today! 

Across the street Miss Drusilla Swanger, sister of Mrs.. 
Church, had the first milliner store in the community; this 
must have been ‘a real innovation, for there were few pio- 
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‘neer women who did not know how to “braid straw’ and 


fashion hets of some sort. A “store hat” must have been a 


much envied feminine possession! 3 


On the corner of Seneca and Bank Streets, L. L. Estes 
established a drug store and Seneca street began to prosper, 
as was evidenced by the fact that a real brick building— 
the first in the town—was built by John Rhodes in 1857. 
This building is still standing and is occupied by the Car- 
outhamel shop. 


Across the street, the eae ee Pinlitios was Ee 
and a town hall was built south of the Rhodes building, 
the lower story of which was used as a store, operated by 
Col. G. W. Crosley. After his service in the Civil War, Col. 
Crosley and his brother, William, came in 1864, and that 
year also brought other substantial citizens such as Samuel 
Baxter, Richard Fairchild, and Dr. Crapper. 


S. B. Rosencrans, who came with his wife and C. T: 
Fenton in March, 1886, wrote an article for the Freeman, 
twenty-five years later, in which he stated that it took the 
party eight days, traveling with teams, to come from Du- 
buque, to what was then Newcastle. From the Jowa river 
on to Newcastle, they passed but one house; they had to 
ford the Boone as there were no bridges. ‘The region of the 
swimming pool, and the surrounding area was “Lake 
Dougherty,” and a log hotel was kept on the east bank. 

He lists names of those here when he came as: The 
Willson brothers, the Funks, the Masons, Laughlins, Tol- 
man Wiltsey, James Key, Morgan Everts, Cyrus Smith, 
Michael Sweeney, A. Thompson, P. C. Babcock, W. W. 
Wells, N. W. Browning, W. I. Worthington, H. B. Martin, 
H. C. Hillock, and some others. 

“The Beeches, Wilson Brewer, John Funk, and Peter 
Lyon lived just out of town.” 

Those coming a short time later were J. M. Jones, W. 
S. Pray, Charles Stoddard, John Rhodes, J. J. Wadsworth, 
George Shipp, Dr. Burgess, Wm. Johnson, the Leonards, L 
L. Estes, Kendall Pehhe padil ke treat 

Tie Willson house on the corner of Seneca and Bank 
Streets was opened up July 4, 1856, and a celebration con- 
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- sisting of a roast pig dinner, a bowery dance, speeches, etc., 


~- marked the occasion. 


In the log school house on Division street, many com- 
munity affairs were held such as town meetings, elections, 
church services, and lyceums. Men who preached there 
were “Elder Skinner,” Congregationalist, Rev. Day, Meth- 
odist, and Elder Dodder, Presbyterian. When a two story 
brick school house was built in 1859 the Congregationalists 
bought the old school house and held regular services there. 

The Coming Of Electric Lights 

One of the great problems of the pioneers was that of 
lighting the home; the evolution from “‘tallow dips,” home 
made candles and kerosene lamps to an electric lighting sys- 
tem is an interesting process to follow. 

There is an account that when an early merchant pio- 
neered in the matter of lighting his store with a new-fan- 
gled kerosene lamp instead of the usual tallow candles, he 
invited his friends in to see him light the new lamp. How- 
ever, the friends ran from the store in fright, for they 
“just knew the ornery thing would explode.” 

As a young girl, Mary Willis came to town from Cass 
township, to board with her aunt, Mrs. J. W. Halliday, and 


attend school; she sat with awe wd keen admiration when 


she saw the new kerosene lamp lighted; it gave such a 
steady light and the lamp’s bowl was lined with red flan- 
nel “rosetts” to add to its beauty. 

Mr. J. W. Halliday was the original shoemaker of 
Webster City and no doubt the new Jamp helped materially 
in his evening’s work. 

Since the days of the 50’s the changes in both domestic 
and municipal lighting systems have been very pronounced. 


‘In January, 1890, the question of establishing an electric 


lighting system was discussed, and in the March election 
the people voted to have electric lights. In November, 
1890, the light plant was completed and it stood on the 
corner of Bank and Des Moines streets, where Lincoln high 
school is now located. The present plant was erected near 
the I.C. R. R. in 1911. 

The “Freeman” gave a description of the new plant, 
stating the new structure was of brick veneer over a frame 
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showed “two mammoth engines of 60 horsepower each— 
about two tons of coal will be consumed each night—there 
are two massive dynamos each capable of running 550 lights 


—over 300 poles were set, » requiring 50, 000 feet or around 


14 tons of wire.’ 

In a little more than half a century since sf. first light 
plant was built, Webster City has much to show in the way 
of progress; in all probability there are more lights in the 
business blocks on main street than there were in the whole 


city in 1890. Mr. H. E. Reisner, the able superintendent 


of the plant, has been in this position for 33 years, and we 
are indebted to him for the following data in regard to the 
capacity of the municipal plant. 

There are three steam turbines whose combined power 
is 3875 kilowatts and a new 3500 kilowatt turbine is to be 
established as soon as conditions will permit; the plant sup- 
plies 15 rural lines, as well as all of the various demands of 
the residents of Webster City. 

In addition, during the winter, the plant furnishes 
steam heat for the business district, and when this is done 
a carload of coal is used each day; under the mild weather 
conditions, the average consumption is 45 tons every 24 
hours. 

Onc need only to oak at the amount of coal used in 
the beginning—two tons each night, and contrast that 
amount with the 45 tons now used daily, to realize the 
enormous advance in the use of electric power in 50 years. 

This municipal plant furnishes power for the lighting, 
for much cooking, and for washing machines, telephones, 
irons, radios, refrigerators, clocks, pumps, sweepers, toasters 
and what have you—for all of Webster City and for the 
towns of Stratford and Woolstock also. 

Mary Willis, who was so thrilled at the sight of the 


- first kerosene lamps, lived to enjoy the benefits of electric 


lights and electrical equipment. 

After several disasterous fires, a public system of water 
works was established in 1883 at a total cost of 1400 dollars. 
A regular fire house with fire-fighting equipment is now 
maintained with M. M. Wensel as fire chief. 
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Schools 


From the little one room, log school house, built in 
1857, to the Webster City schools of today, there is a great 
thal a real evolution in education. The system em- 
ploys some sixty instructor 8, has departments from kinder- 
garten up to and including junior college, and is at present 
housed in five brick panldinee and a large sy mnasium was 
built in 1941. 

The business training offered by the commercial de- 
partment has enabled many of our young people to go im- 
mediately from high school into lucrative positions; cul- 
tural background going along with other training, such as 
vocational agriculture, metal work, home economics, and 
normal training, gives the young people of this vicinity a 
splendid foundation for their future. 

To accommodate the rural pupils, there are now four 

busses in use. 
_ Men who have served prominently in years past as 
head of the Webster City schools are A. A. Weaver, 1881- 
1891; L.. H.. Ford, 1898-1909; D. M. Kelly, 1909- 
1921; E. R. Sifert, 1921-1924; B. E. Beard, 1930-1942. 
The present superintendent is J. H. McBurney. 


Workmen Worthy Of Their Hire 


Hamilton County has produced people of prominence 
in literary and artistic fields, among whom are: 

Hon. Charles Aldrich, State Curator of History and 
Archives, and the first editor in Webster City. 

Alfred Montgomery, artist, famous for his pictures of 
rural scenes, and sheep and corn; some of his paintings were 
shown at the Paris Exposition. 

Dr. Bertrand Adams, mural paintings and etchings. 

Miss Abastenia St. Leger Eberle, who spent her girl- 
hood in Webster City, became a noted sculptress in New 
York City. A number of her figures are to be seen at 
Kendall Young Library and they were given in memory of 
her childhood days in Webster City. 

Mackinlay Kantor has become an author and play- 
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| wright of national renown; his dramatized “Happy Land,” 
concerns the lives of people in Webster City. 


Jesse W. Lee, the Historian of the county, is the author 
of a two volume history of Hamilton County. 

Dr. Faye Lewis, author of “Doc’s Wife.” 

Col. George W. Crosley, author of Roster of Iowa 
Soldiers. 

N. Tjernagel, who has been a world traveler, has writ- . 
ten works on music, many historical sketches and interest- 


ing accounts of his travels, particularly, ““Walks Through 


Norway,” and “The Holy Land.” 

Otto H. Montzheimer, author of History of O’Brien 
County and stories in the Annals of Iowa and The Pal- 
impset. : 

Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, minister and noted lec- 
turer who has long been a worker for the cause of all wom- 
en; in the campaign for equal suffrage she was associated 
with such national leaders as Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and 
Carrie Chapman Catt. She has written “Talking About 
Life” and many shorter productions. 

D. C. Chase, author of ““The Choice of Paris and Other 
Poems.” , | 
O. F. Donaldson has published ‘“The Soul and its Life” 
and “The Working Man’s Bible.” 

Harriet Bonebright Closz wrote ““The Story of New- 
castle,’ as told by her mother, Mrs. Sarah Bonebright. 

Consulting a directory of Webster City in 1886, a 
period of 30 years after the naming of Webster City, we 


_ find many names that represent the prominent builders of 


community business, all of whom were valuable pillars of 
society. 

In the list are such names as: 

J. H. Shipp, Boots and Shoes; Lee Brothers, Furniture; 
R. I. Burleson and B. F. Derr, Dry Goods; N. and J. 
B. Trumbauer, Boots and Shoes; R. N. Woodworth, Real 
Estate; James McMurchy and Howard and Baxter, Hard- 
ware; Joseph Fisher, Blacksmith; B. Detlor, Books and Sta- 
tionery; Frank Brothers, Clothing; George W. Teed, 
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‘Drugs; H. A. Crandall, H. A. Eames, and E. P. Scriven, 
Groceries; F. D. Young and J. W. Young, Lumber; Lyman 
Clark, Photographer. 

Perhaps more especial mention is due to others, as for 
instance: 

Charles Wickware who conducted a grocery business 
on Seneca Street for many years, was a soldier who lost an 
arm in the battle of The Wilderness; notwithstanding this 
handicap, he reared and educated a good sized family and 
was a prominent leader in all civic and community move- 
ments. He was one of the prime movers in starting the 
celebration of Memorial Day, in our city. 

Another veteran came in 1864, Col. George W. Cros- 
ley, and began life here as a merchant; subsequently he 
acted as Post Master and also served on the City Council 
and the Board of Education. For six years he was Warden 
at the Penitentiary in Fort Madison and from 1907 to 1911 
he worked in the Adjt. General’s Office, Des Moines, where 
he compiled a seven volume Roster and Records of all Iowa 
soldiers, which gives a complete account of Iowa Military 
history, up to that time. 

Hon. J. M. Jones, early business man, who came here 
in 1856, was active in mercantile and banking pursuits for 
over sixty years; he was President of the Farmer’s National 
Bank, and upon his death was succeeded by his son, R. E. 
Jones, who recently died. 

Webster City has produced many able and brilliant 
leaders of the Bar, notably, W. J. Covil, E. D. Burgess, 
Judge D. D. Chase and son D. C. Chase, Judge D. D. Mir- 
acle, George F. Tucker, Judge J. L. Kamrar, Judge G. D. 


Thompson, Judge O. J. Henderson, A. N. Boeye, Wesley. 


Martin, F. J. Lund, Sterling Alexander, J. E. Burnstedt, 
Max Hemingway and E. P. Prince. 

There are two lady attorneys, Miss Eleanor M. Jones 
and Mrs. Margaret Karr, the latter of whom was Acting 
County Attorney until the discharge of her husband, Lloyd 
Karr from service, when he resumed his official duties. 

The Press, which is a great factor in molding public 
opinion has had outstanding representatives, being led by 


Charles Aldrich, founder of The Freeman, in 1857; J. D. 
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Hunter bought the paper in 1866, and after his death his 
sons, Dwight and W. F. (Mont) Fonducted the paper, with 
George C. Tucker as Business Editor; the paper became a 
leader in the state and is now The Freeman Journal, a daily, 
conducted by members of the Hunter family. 


F, Q. Lee and C. D. Hellen were also well recognized 
in the editorial field. 


Alexander Groves, who was the son of the pioneer, 
Jackson Groves, became one of the largest land holders in 
the county, and was also a leading stockman. He memor- 
ialized his son, Harry, by presenting a magnificent bronze 
statue of Lincoln, to Lincoln High School. The sculptor, 
Charles Ganniere, was a pupil of Loredo Taft; this mem- 
orial, standing at the corner of Des Moines and Bank 
Streets, is a Constant inspiration to the youth of our city. 
It is safe to say that no other High School in the state has 
such a splendid bronze statue of ““The Great Emancipator.” 

L. A. McSfurray, for many years president of the 
Hamilton County State Bank, was a man of great culture 
and a devoted Bible student; with all his heavy business 
cares, he nevertheless took time, every Sunday to conduct 
the Bible Class at the Congregational Church, a class that 
was always filled to capacity. His son, Murray, is the be- 
loved leader of the Boy Scouts. 


The families of Bradford S. and F. R. Mason have been 
closely identified with Webster City’s progress since the 
very early settlement. 

Mr. Charles Piet who celebrated his 96th birthday 
on June 20th, 1946, was for years engaged in the milling 
business; Fe heeimnouinteresvelli drv.the process of cleaning 
the grain, previous to its milling, and after much exper- 
imenting, he invented the ‘““No Choke” sieve which revolu- 
tionized the threshing of grain. The sieve is in demand the 
world over, wherever grain is raised. Thus, Mr. Closz has 
been an international benefactor. 
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ED. SNOW 





Ed: F. Snow 


Ed. F. Snow, a man who lost both arms in a train ac- 
cident, at the age of 21 months, created for himself a 
unique place in Hamilton County’s archives; probably no 
man in the county was better known than he; regardless 
of his handicap, he became a finely educated man, who did 
practically everything that other men do—even to hitching 
up his horse or cranking his Ford car. 


His penmanship was a model of perfection, and his 
work for 22 years as County Superintendent of Schcols 
was of very high caliber; his death occurred in June, 1944. 
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| Ministerial Leadership | 

That small log house in Webster City, which started so 
much cultural and political history, was also the beginning 
place for church history. From this small nucleus, church- 
es of many denominations have grown: Methodist, Baptist, 
Universalist, Christian, Congregational, English orhersn: 
Catholic, United Brethren, Christian Science, Nazarene 
and Latter Day Saints; there is also a small West Side 
Church of Christ and a well organized East Side Mission. 


The city Ministerial Association is a great bond of 
unity in the community, and all uplifting movements are 
energetically backed by this group. 


In the years that have passed, many noted and widely 
influential ministers have left a lasting stamp, not only on 
their church fellowship but on the whole community; in a 
partial list, these names should be included: 


The Rev. David P. Day, who filled a masterful mission 
in organizing the first Methodist fellowship here, as early 
as 1857, with meetings being held in the log school house 
where the well known “White Fox” school is now located; 
Rev. C. H. Kamphoeffner left as a monument to his zeal 
and business acumen, the beautiful Methodist church build- 
ing; Rev. J. J. Share held the pastorate longer than any of 
his predecessors and was a noble leader in spiritual and 
civic affairs. 


The Rey. B. F. Snook organized the Universalist 
church, and was a very outstanding leader in the city, as 
was also the Rey. Amos Crum. The present pastor, Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones, has served this church for the past 
23 years, and will retire this fall. She has been a leader in 
social improvement, not only in the state but in the nation, 
and has long waged a battle for the down trodden of the 
earth, wherever found. 

The Rev. L. N. Call was an extraordinary promoter 
of spiritual affairs, who served the Baptist congregation 
for 20 years, and his three daughters, the Misses Myra and 
Leona Call, and Mrs. F. E. Whitley have all been prominent 
educators and Club Jeaders in the state. 

The Rev. W.R. Yard, who recently resigned from this 
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pastorate and retired from active ministerial duties, leaves 
a vacancy in church and community that will long be a 
matter of regret; he is well known in the state and national 
councils of the Baptist church for his fine Christian spirit. 


The Rev. Father F. J. Frein, whose death occurred very 
suddenly in the spring of 1945, left a great legacy of good 
works in the Catholic church, in the American Legion and 
in all civic movements; his geniality and generosity en- 
deared him to all who ever met him. 

A well loved pastor of the Congregational church was 
the Rev. J. O. Thrush who left behind him a monument of 
spiritual influence. The present pastor, the Rev. Harold J. 
Putney, is an energetic builder of good will in the whole 
community and his congregation has rapidly increased dur- 
ing his incumbency. 

The English Lutheran church held the Rev. Edward 
Piper for an extended period during which time the church 
fellowship was much strengthened. The present pastor, 
the Rev. H. C. Coovert, has demonstrated his fine spiritual 
Jeadership in church and civic affairs, and his fellowship is 
showing a marked increase. 


The Rev. Manson E. Miller occupied the pulpit of the 
Christian church for a long period of years, resigning to 
become an instructor in the Minneapolis Bible School. 

The Rev. W. C. Fleischer, of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
church, was the capable and earnest leader of this congre- 
gation for 19 years. Upon the death of his wife in 1944, 
he resigned his pastorate and is now living in California. 

It may be pertinently added that he sent three fine 
sons to serve in World War I, all of whom were over seas 
and had the good fortune to return in safety. 

The United Brethren Church was built in 1892 and 
since then has been materially enlarged and beautified un- 
der able leadership. Among prominent ministers were Rev. 
Byron J. Clark—a native of Hamilton County, Rev. C. E. 
McCannon who became District Superintendent and the 
present popular minister the Rev. James T. Stewart whose 
munistry has enjoyed a substantial increase in the congrega- 
tion. 
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Kendall Young Library 


On January 19, 1820, at the small town of Eden, 
Maine, Kendall Young was born; his early life was spent on 
the farm and his education was that of the average farm 
boy in New England. In those days the school houses were 
heated by wood fires and certain boys were chosen as the 
“fire list,” their duties being to chop the cord wood into 
stove lengths and to take turns in building and maintaining 
the fires to heat the school room. Kendall Young’s name 
was on this list, and he performed his duty with New Eng- 
land efficiency. 


His native state had a boundary dispute with the proy- 
ince of New Brunswick, for which the militia was called 
out and the Arrostook war ensued, with Young serving 
some two months as a private. For his services he was paid 
$18 and given two land warrants, one for 40 and the other 
for 120 acres of Jand. He held these land warrants until he 
finally came to Webster City, and the 40 acre warrant he 
took up in Cass township, while the 120 was taken up in 
Kossuth county. He later sold this and bought land ad- 
joining his 40 acres in Cass township, which he developed 
into a highly productive farm, christened the “Aroostook 
Farm 


Adventure attracted him, and when he was 21 he be- 
came a sailor for a time; later he was a merchant in Maine, 
then he farmed in Wisconsin from 1847 to 1849 and at 
this time the gold rush caught him; he toiled across the 
plains and by dint of hard work obtained enough gold to lay 
the base of his future fortune. He returned to Maine after 
two and one half years of mining, but the lure of the west 
called him and he located for a short time in Ilinois, com- 
ing thence to Albion, Iowa, where he was in business with 
his long time friend, L. L. Treat; in a short time they went 
to Kossuth county and the two men laid out the town of 
Irvington, a beautiful site; however, the town of Algona 
had acquired such a head start that this was likely to prove 
less than a prosperous venture. The two friends sold out 
and came to Webster City and both entered business here 
in 1859. 
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_. Mr. Young had married Miss Jane Underdown in 
Webster City on September 23, 1858, and they lived in 
Irvington the first year of their married life, making Web- 
ster City their home thenceforward. 


Mr. Young spent the first ten years of his residence here 
as a merchant; then the First National bank was formed 
and he, being one of the largest stockholders, was chosen 
as its president, a position he held up to the time of his 
death. This building was a brick structure, standing on 
the corner of Bank and Seneca streets. Later the bank was 
moved to the corner of Second and Seneca streets on the site 
now occupied by the First State bank. 

His forthright honesty and personal integrity made 
him one of the most highly respected men of the commun- 
ity; his fortune was made by careful investments, and 
when the health of both himself and his wife began to fail 
he made his will, Jeaving his fortune for the use of his wife, 
during her lifetime, after which it was to be used to create 
and maintain a free public library. He died June 30, 1896, 
and when the will was read, the people of Webster City 
were both amazed and delighted to find that Mr. Young 
had made the community the sole beneficiary of his philan- 
thropy. 

Early in the spring of 1896 a vote had been taken in 
regard to Jevying a tax for a public library, and the prop- 
osition failed; the death of Mr. Young brought the an- 
nouncement of the establishment of a FREE library in the 
near future and this prospect came as manna from heaven 
to the proponents of a library. 

Mrs. Young, who was an invalid at Battle Creek, de- 
sired that the library should be started at once, and she 
gave $2500 as an endowment fund, the income of which 
should be used by the trustees for the library; she further 
requested that the income of the estate, above her immedi- 
ate needs, should be used. This made it possible to start a 
library in the Young residence, which was opened to the 
public on July 27, 1898. 

After Mrs. Young’s death, September 9, 1903, the 
trustees made plans for the erection of a building which 
should stand as a permanent memorial to Mr. Young. The 
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present beautiful building was completed and dedicated in 
Le00. | | 

This splendid institution has a very large endowment, 
in fact it is the most largely endowed library in the state of 
Iowa, and its benefits are manifold. Aside from regular 
circulation, books go to shut-ins, to hospitals, to rural and 
public schools all over the county; besides all this there are 
projectors and accompanying films available for visual in- 
struction in both rural and town schools. 


For all these benefits the taxpayers pay not one cent! 


By the terms of the will, Mr. Young appointed five 
trustees to take charge of the business of starting and main- 
taining the library; they were F. D. Young, J. W. Young, 
W. J. Covil, Samuel Baxter and E. D. Burgess, who were 
to act for life; upon the death of a eee the people 
were to vote ad select his successor. 


Mr. E. D. Burgess was chosen as the first librarian, and 
upon him fell the heavy burden of organizing plans for the 
beginning of the library in the old home and planning for 
the new building; his judgment proved to be very sound 
and his conservative investments laid the foundation for 
the great endowment behind the institution today. For 32 
years he was the able head of the library and his good work 
“lives after him.” : 

Upon his death in 1930, Miss Charlotte Crosley, the 
assistant librarian, became the head of the library staff. In 
this capacity, Miss Crosley served the patrons most con- 
scientiously until January, 1946, when she resigned, feeling 
the need of a change from the arduous duties of librarian. 
She has been connected with the institution for 35 years 
and is now acting as custodian of all soldier records, of the 
past three wars. This valuable work she has developed so 
accurately that it is probable that no individual library in 
the west has anything in the matter of records, to compare 
with her work. 

At the delivery desk, Miss Jessie McMurray presided 
with efficiency and dispatch; the applicant for books finds 
ia her a most willing helper, always ready to serve cheer- 
fully, and able to offer helpful suggestions. She has served 
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te since 1926 during mich time she has become a most 


: ‘ nelly reliable reference librarian. 


~ Mrs. Jane Brown, who is in charge of the children’s 
department, conducts this delightful part of the library; 
the rooms are most tastefully furnished and the little peo- 
ple are so graciously welcomed that they soon Jearn that 
this is a happy place to go and spend time with games and 
books of their liking. One of Mrs. Brown’s duties is to 
take books to shut-ins; every Thursday she visits the hos- 
pital with attractive reading material, and also goes to 
homes where people are invalids. She has been with the 
library since 1928. | 

Miss Margaret Davidson came as librarian in Febru- 
ary, 1946. Miss Davidson has had much experience in this 
work, and comes with the highest of recommendations. 
She is a young woman of much spirit and energy, and she 
is giving one hundred percent of herself toward promoting 
the work of Kendall Young library. 

Miss Harriet Rhodes assists at the delivery desk. 

Another valuable work of the library, has been the 
training of girls, and several of these have gone on into 
excellent positions in large libraries. 

There have been many changes in the board of trus 
tees due to death; the present members are Judge O. J. 
Henderson, eat Alexander, Dr. Faye Lewis, Mrs. W. J 
Zitterell and George C. Tucker. 

A. feature that attracts many local and out of town 
visitors, is the large and elaborate collection of dolls, the 
work of Mrs. Evelyn Foster, who had spent years of pains- 
taking effort in collecting and costuming this large ac- 
cumulation of dolls. After her death, her husband, Mr. 
Arch Foster generously donated the Rehale work to the 
library. 


Hospitals 


Mr. Jacob M. Funk gave the grounds on the corner of 
Des Moines and Ohio streets, and erected thereon a $25,000 
hospital, which he deeded to the Northwest Jowa Confer- 


ence of the Methodist church. The society began the 
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work of making a go of the hospital, but found that they 
-could not maintain it if, as the will provided, twenty-five 
percent of the patients were to be charity patients. 

No doubt Mr. Funk meant to endow the hospital, but 
before he could do so, he died suddenly, and his fortune 
went to various relatives, since he was a bachelor. 

The Methodists gave up the work, and after some 
time, the Catholic Sisters of Mercy maintained it, but dur- 
ing the depression, they found it necessary to abandon it. 
After this a movement was started to build a new, fire- 
proof structure, and have a county hospital; the vote for 
which carried and the Hamilton county hospital was es- 
tablished with a board of trustees to act in executive ca- 
pacity. By an order from the court, the trustees were au- 
thorized to sell the materials in the old building to the 
highest bidder, and the building is now removed. An ex- 
tension to the county hospital is now being planned, inas- 
much as the demands of the county are far in excess of the 
present hospital’s capacity. 


Bonebright Cabin 


Frank Bonebright, a grandson of Willson Brewer, first 
settler in Webster City, rehabilitated an old log cabin and 
placed it near the spot where the original Brewer home 
stood, using the old door-stone out in front, the same stone 
which was at the door of the Brewer cabin. 

Within the cabin is a veritable wealth of pioneer relics, 
ox yokes, spinning wheels, cow bells, grain cradles, candle 
molds and all sorts of pioneer utensils. There is even a 
“wooden Indian,” formerly used as a sign in Webster City. 
This valuable collection was given by the heirs to Webster 
City, and may be seen by simply calling at the place. 

Other Attractive Features In Webster City Are: 


A. fine swimming pool, the Masonic Temple, a grow- 
ing airport where students in aviation may take lessons, 
“Leisure Lodge,” the very popular youth center, Rin yerside 
Park, where athletic contests are held both night and day, 
Kendall Young Park, the scene of picnics and family re- 
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unions, Sketchley park and the Twin Parks, near the swim- 
ming pool. 


The Boy Scouts have had a very active organization 


under the splendid leadership of Murray McMurray, who © 


has been their “Guide, Philosopher, and Friend” for some 
34 years. ‘The Girl Scouts are also very prominent, with 
several groups, all under the headship of Mrs. Glen Weldon. 


The city is governed under the city manager plan, 
whereby the people elect three councilmen and they choose 


-an expertly trained man to be City Manager, whose busi- 


ness is to run the complicated affairs of the city’s utilities. 
C. C. McCarthy is the present city manager. | 


The County 


The county has a fine wooded park on Boone river, 
three miles south of Webster City, known as “Brigg’s 
Woods,” which was the gift of Mrs. Thursa Briggs Aldrich; 
this is an ideal place for picnics, since it has both open and 
shaded places, suitable for games and picnics. 


Another county park is the Mann-Bell park, down 
near the site of the old “Bell’s Mill” in a beautiful woods 
place, where the annual old settlers picnics are held; Mrs. 
Jas. Bell gave the place to the county in memory of the 
pioneers who had settled the county. 

The county fair association has kept the fair spirit 
alive, in-spite of war time restrictions, and splendid fair 
grounds, with stables for livestock exhibits, a well kept race 
track and a commodious amphitheater, and various build- 
ings for poultry, agricultural, floral and mechanical ex- 
hibits are well filled at every fair. 

About two miles east of Webster City is the well kept 
county farm, where aged and homeless indigent people are 
given a home. 


The Farm Bureau 


In the days when the order of The Grange was the 


only farm organization, a unit of this kind was started in 
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the county; it seems to have been short lived and the only 
recorded evidence of its existence is a statement in Lee’s 
history. In the winter of 1872 the Grangers built a ware- 
house in Williams and were making plans to buy grain. 
Whether they lacked sufficient backing or whether dis- 
cord arose, is not stated, but in the same year they sold the 
ware house to O. J. Dutton, who took up the grain trade. 


At all events, this beginning of Farmers’ organization 
seems to have been of little importance, and when the state 
-and the nation both backed a farm association, in 1917, 
the Farm Bureau was the result. 


Wm. Oakland was the first President and Chris Chris- 
tianson was first County Agent. Since 1917 the work has 
been on an upward trend and all modern agricultural 
movements have been tried and evaluated; the county has 
recently established a soil conservation unit—a most timely 
movement, since the soil is our most valuable asset. 


Mr. H. M. Nichols, County Extension Director, has 
been working in the county since 1933; at the time he be- 
gan this work there were fewer than 300 members in the 
Farm Bureau; today there are 1300, which is an excellent 
indication of the aroused interest in farm progress. 

Miss Marjorie Fincham is Director of Home Eco- 
nomics and is the guiding spirit of the 4-H Girls, a group 
which shows remarkable achievements in home making. 

The leader of the Boys’ 4-H Clubs, is Dwight Brown, 
County Agent; all the townships are in touch with this 
work, though some of them combine, making a total of 
12 Clubs in Hamilton County. Samples of the excellent 
work produced by these boys and girls are always given a 
prominent place at the Fair, and a large share of premiums 
go to the young people as a reward for their outstanding 
work. 





The Centennial 


In comparison with New England states, our state of 
Jowa with her 100 years of statehood is very young. But 
to us who proudly claim citizenship in this great common- 
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wealth, a hundred years marks an epoch whose completion 
we celebrate with jubilation. 
All over the state, various and delightful programs 
have been presented, and the spirit of ““Hawkeyedom”’ has 
been most wonderfully brought out. 

Hamilton County celebrated the event on June 25, 
1946, with a whole day of special events including bands, 
parades, contests, speeches, exhibits of relics from the 
townships and towns, old fiddler’s contests and old 
fashioned style shows; a special tent was erected for the 
convenience of the oldest pioneers, who were in attendance 
as guests. Mrs. Sayre, of Blairsburg being the oldest ladv 
present, aged 89, was crowned Queen of the day. 

Never in its history, had Hamilton County had such a 
whole hearted “‘get-together” and the day was climaxed in 
a blaze of glory with the most elaborate display of fire- 
works ever presented in this region. 

As a small contribution toward the celebration of the 
Iowa CENTENNIAL, this little work on “EARLY DAYS 
IN HAMILTON COUNTY” is respectfully submitted, 
with the hope that some fast vanishing memories of the 
good people who pioneered here, may thus be preserved for 
their posterity. 

Bessie L. Lyon. 
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